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MADAME EMMA DESTINN 


i i i i is that of Salome in Strauss’s opera, 
is leading dramatic soprano at the Royal Opera House, Berlin. Among her greatest réles is | ; 
Melee rar yrnel Geriian etal Recently she took the part of the American and English singers engaged in the Berlin Opera House against 
the native detractors. At present she is fulfilling a brilliant and lucrative engagement in New York, and has now completely recovered from the serious 
: Hiilnees that prevented her appearing on the stage immediately on her arrival in the States. In the summer she will reappear at Covent Garden 
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MRS. D. E. MACKINTOSH 


Née Miss Fraser Mackenzie, the only daughter of 

Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Mackenzie of Allan Grange, 

Inverness-shire, whose marriage to Mr. David 

Mackintosh, second son of Lord Kyllachy, took 
place yesterday (Tuesday) 


“Le Roi s’Amuse.” 
T is good news to know that the King 
is quite himself again and has had 
a pleasant time during the festive 
season. His Majesty had some ex- 
cellent shooting at Sandringham, and all 
near relatives were invited “to the family 
party. The King has visited Viscount 
and Viscountess Iveagh. This was 
his Majesty’s first visit to Lord 
Iveagh at Elveden, which property 
he acquired some time since. Good 
shooting was enjoyed, and a very 
large party was invited for the 
occasion. 


Royal Bisa 
Or Monday last Lord and Lady 
Alington were honoured by 
the presence of his Majesty at 
Crichel, and some smart people 
and good bridge-players are of the 
house party. Various pleasant visits 
to the surrounding places of interest 
are arranged for during the sojourn. 
Lord and Lady Alington are much 
liked by the members of the Royal 
Family, and Lady Alington has 
always entertained in a splendid 
manner. As Lady Feo Sturt her 
parties were much in vogue, and 
invitations were at a premium. 


An Interesting Visitor. 

A picturesque guest visited the 
- King at Buckingham Palace 
lately. The Patriarch of Syria, who 
has been staying with the Bishop 
of Salisbury, was received by his 
Majesty, who wore civilian garb, 
and a very pleasant interview took 
place. The Patriarch is a man of 
imposing presence, tall and witha 
long white beard, his style of dress 
being very Biblical. The outer gar- 
ment is of sombre black, relieved 
by the rich crimson lining of great 


bell sleeves, the head-dress being in keep- 
ing with the rest of the costume. The 
Patriarch carried a long pastoral ue 
ornamented with a huge knob of silver. 
An aged lady, eighty- four years old, acted 
as interpreter, and after mutual expressions 
of a sympathetic nature the Patriarch 
solemnly blessed the King in historically 
religious manner. 


An Ever-popular Pastime. 
Fashions come and fashions go, but the 

delight of amateur theatricals appears 
perennial, “A really good amateur actor 
or actress,” a well-known society hostess 
once said, “can get asked anywhere.” 
The most distinguished amateur perform- 
ances lately were given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Scott-Gatty in Hertford. The play 
was written by Mr. Scott-Gatty himself and 
was entitled The Military Girl, in which 
the author and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Anderson (the latter the clever 
daughter of Lord and Lady Hothfield), 
and Miss Edith Lyon greatly distinguish~«| 
themselves. 


A Wedding at Sandringham. 
AG interesting wedding took place 
last week at Sandringham Church 
between Miss Alexandra Hervey and Sir 
Walter Chaytor. The bride is the daughter 
of the Rev. Canon Hervey, who was fora 
long period rector of Sandringham. She 
is a god-daughter of the Queen, and her 
Majesty was present at the wedding 
ceremony. The King and Queen made a 
joint gilt to Miss Hervey of a pair of 
pierced silver fruit dishes of exquisite 


-design, and the Queen made a _ personal 


AMY WOODFORD FINDON 


MRS. 


The well-known song composer 
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Lallie Charles 


Acturah Collings 


YESTERDAY'S PRETTY BRIDE 


Mrs. Julius Jackson, née Miss Nesta Barclay, whose 

marriage to Mr. Julius Jackson of the 60th Rifles, 

second son of Sir Thomas Jackson, took place 

at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, yesterday (Tuesday, 
the 12th inst.) 


present of a magnificent pendant with 
large sapphire encircled by diamonds. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales sent 
a diamond and sapphire pendant, and 
the King and Queen of Norway an 
amethyst and diamond pendant. Prin- 
cess Victoria’s gift was a diamond and 
ruby necklace, and the Princess Royal 
gave two wrought-gold scent bottles. 
It is indeed a lucky bride to be so 
honoured. 


A Prince of Pantomime. 


rince Edward of Wales has 
appeared ina réle quite new 
to him. At the “breaking-up” 
festivities at Osborne there was a 
pantomime—Whittington and His 
Cat—got up by the officers, masters, 
and cadets, in which his Royal 
Highness sustained the modest véle 
of "George, an apprentice. After- 
wards there was a fancy-dress ball, 
and there young Edward of Wales 
impersonated Admiral Nelson in 
appropriate naval costume. 
cae i 
One Good Result of the Earthquake. 
It is very gratifying to one’s pride 
of country to see how nobly 
not only England but also her 
colonies and dependencies are 
coming forward with very necessary 
funds for the sufferers in the awful 
earthquake catastrophe and also to 
hear how magnificently our blue- 
jackets worked in rescuing the 
injured and fighting the flames. It 
is a dark cloud indeed that has no 
lining, and these national disasters, 
terrible as they are in themselves, 
call forth such true sympathy, such 
real kindness and _ unselfishness, 
that we realise far more clearly that 
we are all of us brothers and not 
merely nations or factions. 
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When an M.P. Marries. 


“Lhe marriage of au M.P. is always looked 

upon with particular interest even 
if it is only a member of that class termed 
in Parnell’s time “a guinea-a-week M.P.” 
When, however, it is the marriage of a 
present-day legislator and the daughter of 
a former member there is plenty to talk 
about, and gossip is rife anent meetings 
on the Terrace and so forth. 


A Member Married. 


r. Frederick William Chance, M.P. for 
Carlisle, elected to be married in 
Cumberland, and unlike Mr. Winston 
Churchill did not court the glare of a 
wedding at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
The Dowager Lady Lawson gave away 
her daughter, who wore a white satin 
Empire wedding gown with the tra- 
ditional Brussels lace veil. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson lent Brayton for the reception. 
The only public note in the matter was 
the presentation to Mr. Chance at Carlisle 
by the High Sheriff of Cumberland of a 
silver candelabra and salver as a mark of 
esteem from the people of Cumberland. 


Why Not, Winston ? 
r. Winston Churchill’s house in Bolton 
Street looks very lonely; the nego- 
tiations with the Imperial Colonial Club 
for its acquisition having fallen through a 
large board now announces it is for dis- 
posal. So far no tablet on its external 
wall announces that it was from those 
portals Mr. Churchill went forth to be 
wed; surely this opportunity to immortalise 
should not be lost by him, 
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An Anglo-American Exchange. 
he Karl of Granard is engaged to be 
married to Miss Beatrice Ogden Mills. 
This was arranged when Lord Granard 
was in America, where he celebrated his 
latest birthday. Mr.and Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
the parents of the fiancée, are well known 
in Europe although their home is near 
New York. Miss Ogden Mills is one of 
the greatest heiresses in America and she 
will make a rich peeress. 
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THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


Who interests herself very keenly in all charitable 


undertakings, 


She is pretty, very stylish, and has 


much jewellery; she delights in all sporting pastimes. 


uiece of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid she has been much seen at the 


American ambassador’s receptions here. 


A BRIGHT LITTLE GLEAM 


Little East-end children watching a Punch and Judy show at Pocock Street School. 


particularly those connected with 
children 


the medical professi 
As a 


Dublin, and is a very 


IN LITTLE DARK LIVES 


The expression 
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The Bridegroom. 


Lord Granard is well known at Court 

and in society; he is both an Irish 
peer and a peer of the United Kingdom 
and the youngest master of the horse on 
record. He was lord in waiting and also 
represented the Postmaster-General in the 


House of Lords. His political career pro- 
mises splendidly, for he made his début 
under the guidance of the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. ‘The happy fiancé 
has already left for New York (where the 
marriage will be celebrated before January 
is over), taking with him the best wishes 
of the King and Queen. It is probable 
that the Hon, Donald Forbes, who is in 
the Royal Artillery, will act as best man 
for his brother. 
tt att 

More Wedding Bells. 
Calcutta society is in a flutter over the 

Fitzmaurice-Elliot marriage as the 
unprecedented quantity of presents is 
quite dazzling in its grandeur. Lady 
Lansdowne has gone out to India to be 
present at her son’s wedding and has lelt 
Lord Lansdowne over here spending a 
short time with his daughter, the 
Marchioness of Waterford, at Curragh- 
more. The Duchess of Connaught and 
Princess Patricia have sent presents to 
Lady Violet Elliot, the Duke of Con- 
naught has given the bridegroom a silver 
cup, and the Empress Eugénie a_silver- 
gilt rose bowl. The Lansdownes have 
given their prospective daughter-in-law a 
diamond tiara and other diamond parures ; 
in fact, the jewels of India will pale before 
the richness of the Western products. 


te a ti 


Fate and Lady Mabel Foljambe. 
It seems quite early-Victorian to speak 
of meeting one’s “ fate,” but it would 
appear to apply to a marriage which is to 
take place at Easter between Dr. Wood- 
burn and Lady Mabel Foljambe. Lady 
Mabel takes a great interest in nursing, 
and it was while visiting the county 
hospital that she first became acquainted 
with Dr. Woodburn (who is resident 
physician there), an esteemed member of 
on and also a notable cricketer. Lady 


Mabel Foljambe is half-sister to the Earl of Liverpool, who 
now holds an important position in the viceregal Court at 


accomplished lady. 


of the different faces is worth studying. It is 


somewhat pathetic to see what a tremendous amount of happiness can be provided for these poor little mites at so little trouble and expense 
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: 5 SPAS, &c. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, 
and BRISBANE, calling at 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 


GIBRALTAR, 
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ORONTES (twin-screw) ..!... 9023 Jan. 22 Jan. 29 Jan: 31 
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THE SPHERE 


Of this week (issued Friday, 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE: 


Illustrated by its special artist on the spot, Signor I’. Maranta. 


«.. EGYPT. 

... BRAZIL. 

.. RIVER PLATE 
- CEYLON. 


TOURS by the 
R.M.S.P. 
£9 15s. to £123. 


January 15th), contains :— 


THE CORUNNA CENTENARY: 
All about SIR JOHN MOORE. 
THE CHILDREN’S BALL AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Charmingly Illustrated by Frep PreGram. 


HASTINGS AS A WINTER RESORT. 


Special Four-page Supplement. 


THE OLD AGE PENSIONERS. 


Drawn by Victor Prout. 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS: OF INTEREST. 


SOMETHING TO READ: SOMETHING. TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing. Direcfor, ARTHUR CoLLins, 
THE CHILDREN’S PANTOMIME. TWICE DAILY at 1.30 and 7.30. 
DICK WHITTINGTON. 
By J. Hickory Wood and Arthur ‘Collins. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN ALL DAY. Tels., 2588 and 2589 Gerrard. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


MPIRE. ““&\ DAY IN, PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT in New Dances, 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES, 
“A BLANK CHEQUE,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcurns, 
For HEALTH 


HARROGATE: aM etetsone. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (S0 Treatments), 
including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. s 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


to H. J 


Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaccs. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. ‘The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. Nocharge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4a la 
carte or inclusive. 37 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwaseE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. 
and boating. Motor garage. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled’Héte 
(senarate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Proprietress. 


BRBLINGCTON. —Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
' Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor, 


BRIDLINGTON.— Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage, E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


After- 


(CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 


City and Harbour. 
GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. 
™_ beautiful Monte ‘district.’ 


19 CSS —Clarendon Hotel. Racine the iciean 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. Ritry. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. 'Grams: “ Grand.” ’Phone: 1017. 


ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘*CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


HARROGATE. White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 


ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘* Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds, ‘Renowned for mineral waters. 


Occupies an extremely fine position in the 


Near Seon and pump room. 


Excellent 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 


Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 
EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Jdeal Winter Resort. Conveniently reached from all 
parts. Enlarged and remodelled.. Unique Hunting Quarters, largest Stabling and Garage in 
District. Tel. 109 Leamington. uae 


LE®PS- —Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral’Waters, Wholesale and metail 


LY MINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— —Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables), First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special jweek-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to 
Monday, £2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Remry Meap, Resident 
Proprietor. 
S CARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens ‘and golf links. ‘*The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS. : 
GCARBOROUGH. —Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


GCARBOROUSH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street 


‘TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


WESTON- -SUPER- MARE. —Week endatGrand Atlantic Hotel. Garaeas Nearesttogolflinkss 
Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


ae RATE OF -POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in.the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to, Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, - 
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The Royal Visit to Berlin. 
“he King and Queen will really pay 
their long-promiised visit to Berlin 
early in February. Their Majesties will 
then find the many winter [festivities of 
the Prussian capital in full swing and 
belying its name of being “the dullest 
capital in Europe’ to the utmost. In 
reality few great cities in Europe can 
show olf to better advantage than Berlin 
when ihe Court and municipal authorities 
are in a receptive mood. 


.**Come and Find me.” 


L.2¢y Auckland has just started a new 

and exciting game for all travellers 
desirous of visiting America. She has 
lately offered a prize of £100 to any 
reporter who can find her out when she 
arrives in New York, though in her case 
unless she disguises herself exceptionally 
well it ought nt to be difficult to dis- 
cover a lady so distinguished and brilliant 
even among the huge crowd that dis- 
embarks from an Atlantic liner. 


A Glorious Relic from the Past. 
“he latest news from Winchester: more 
than confirms the opinion that unless 
further help to defray the heavy cost of 
restoration is forthcoming the whole of 
the cathedral will entirely collapse. For 
some years past extensive remedial 
measures have been in progress, but un- 
fortunately still further signs of decay 
have recently revealed themselves. 


A Sign of the Times. 
[east yeat a pageant was organised to 
help the expensés necessary to carry 
on the work, but the profits thereby have 
it is feared been insufficient. It is certainly 
a sign of the times and of the anzesthet c 
commercialism of the’age that funds for the 
preservation of a thing of beauty are not 
forthcoming unless a matinée or pageant, 
or some other entertainment equally un- 
necessary, is organised to induce persons 
of money to pay up. 


MISS ELLEN TERRY'S ASSISTANT 


A photograph of Miss Edith Craig, the daughter of Miss Ellen Terry, who is 
taking her mother’s part at the matinées of Pinkie and the Fatrtes as the strain 
of nine performances a week was found to be too great for the veteran actress 


MR. H. B. IRVING AS DUBOSC 
The above illustration is reproduced from the souvenir 
of The Lyons Mail issued in connection with the 
102nd consecutive performance of the play at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre. On the cover is a portrait in 
colour of Mr. Irving as Lesurques, and there are 
numerous other illustrations, including a page from 
Sir Henry Irving's prompt book. The history of the 
drama has been written by Mr. Austin Brereton, and 
Mr. Irving tells the story of the crime upon which the 
play is founded. The souvenir, which has been printed 
by the King’s Printers, Eyre and Spottiswoode, will 
be given free to each member of the audience at the 
Shaftesbury on Monday, January 18 
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A Leopard Cannot Change his Spots. 
[t is rather disconcerting to hear that 
among the lately discovered traces of 
early Christians on the banks of the Blue 
Nile should be a more than considerable 
number of bottles. 
o t # 
From Muse to Music. 
Mss Viola Tree will after all retire 
© from the dramatic profession on the 
conclusion of the run of Pinkie and the 
Fairies in order to devote her time to 
singing=with a view of appearing ulti- 
mately in grand opera. Miss ‘Tree is 
taking this step on the advice. of her 
present teacher, Signor Visetti, whose re- 
commendation is endorsed by Sir Hubert 
Parry and Sir Villiers Stanford. Recently 
she appeared with great success in the 
opera, Fvancesca, when it was produced 
at His Majesty’s Theatre by the Royal 
College of Music, and the favourable 
criticism she received on the occasion has 
led to her seriously taking up the musical 
side of her profession, 


A National Loss. 
W hat mourning and bewailing there 
will be among thousands and thou- 
sands of I’nglish men and women when in 
February next Mrs. D’Oyly Carte gives up 
her management of the Savoy Theatre for 
good and all. The Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas have so entered into the life of 
modern england and the Savoy Theatre 
has become such a national institution 
that one can hardly realise what London 
will be like when neither of these are any 
longer among us. Of course, the theatre 
itself will still exist, but probably “ musicat 
comedy” will reign there in the future, 
while the operas themselves will still con- 
tinue to delight the provinces. But what 
is that if Londoners themselves are in 
darkness? More than two enormous 
fortunes haye been made out of them in 
the past, which will perhaps induce some 
enlightened manager to revive them 
occasionally for our delight. In any case, 
we will live in hope. 


NA 
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THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA 


The prettiest of the four handsome daughters of the late’ Duke of Edinburgh and 
one of the favourite nieces of King Edward. 
Princess Marie married the Prince of Roumania in 1893 


She has just given birth to a daughter. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF EARTHQUAKE— 


THE ONCE BEAUTIFUL SEA FRONT OF MESSINA, NOW DESOLATE 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SEA FRONT SHOWING THE APPALLING WRECKAGE 


Even at this late date it is impossible to accurately total the awful death roll consequent on the recent disastrous earthquake, but it is certain that the 
number of dead is not less than 200,000. Although graphic word pictures of -this tremendous disaster have come quickly to hand from correspondents 
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UTTER DESOLATION AND RUIN. 


ONE OF MESSINA’S PRINCIPAL STREETS AS IT NOW STANDS SOLDIERS AT WORK—SEARCHING FOR THE DEAD 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF A ONCE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SURVIVORS SEATED ON THE RUINS OF THEIR HOME 


one is hardly able to conceive the awful scenes of utter desolation and death that are to be met with in the thirty-eight towns in Calabria and Sicily, 
all entirely devastated. Messina, out of a total population of 160,000, has the tremendous death roll of over 100,000 souls. Reggio, with 60,000 people, 
has suffered proportionately worse, and 35,000 of her inhabitants lay buried among the ruins. Monteleone, Bagnara, and Gazzi suffered the same 
fate, while Pizzo Palmi and Sant’ Eufem’a were almost blotted out by this tremendous visitation of Nature. The one bright spot in this tremendous 
disaster is the unexampled way in which charity the world over is making for the relief of the stricken survivors. 
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Tattlings 


T seems almost incredible that only a 
few short miles away the frost king 
reigns supreme and that deep snow 
covers the ground. Here we bask 

in glorious sunshine and in the midst of a 
fairylike scene, with the green of the 
lawns and the tropical vegetation of palms 
and bamboos, and lemon vand orange trees 
lade with golden fruit; in the fore- 
ground a sea of rippling sapphire and a 
landward horizon bounded by a chain of 
sparkling snow-clad mountains, the result 
of yesterday’s fall. 


Mary celebrities have already arrived 
at Cannes, among them several 
members of Parliament. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mrs. Lloyd George, 
with Mr. G. Lloyd George, Miss M. Lloyd 
George, and Miss Sarah Jones arrived at 
the Prince de Galles on Saturday. Mr. 
Lloyd George is one of a small multitude 
of Parliament men who have or will come 
to Cannes for golf and other delights. 
Among those here, or coming, are Sir Jolin 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir Edward Sassoon, 
Cecil Harmsworth, A. C. T. Beck (Wis- 
bech), and Herbert James Craig (Tyne- 
mouth). The last-named are two of the 
younger members in the House and are 
accounted exceedingly nice fellows. 


hen there are young Schwann, 
H. W. C. Carr-Gomm, who was 


assistant private secretary to the late 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and 
(perhaps) Osmond Williams, the Radical 
member for Merionethshire, and Mr. J. A. 
Pease, the chief whip. The two latter 
are among the most popular golfers in 
the House. W. Mitchell Thompson was 
at Cannes last year and is pretty sure to 
be out again—he is M.P. for North-west 
Lanark—and some others may also be 
seen. Most will come this month. Lord 
Elcho will very likely turn up next week. 
With these and Captain Seymour For- 
tescue there will be a mighty muster for 
golf at Napoule and bridge at the Union. 


ther Cannes arrivals in- 
clude Countess~ Sze- 
chenyi, who was Miss Gladys 
Vanderbilt, who has taken 
Villa Cape di Monte, and 
Lady Collins at Villa Ne- 
yada. Mr. William Patchett, 
K.C., is at the Hétel de la 
Plage. He is treasurer of 
the Inner. Temple and _ re- 
joices in the shortest notice 
at present discoverable~ in 
the new ‘‘Who’s Who” for 
1909. Lord and Lady 
Gosford and Lord Charles 
Montague are staying with 
the Dowager Duchess of 
Devonshire, - who has taken 
one of the biggest Cannes bid 


But is not this happy crowd as smart and 
gay as ever? Was Christmas Day ever 
more jovially celebrated than this season ? 
Were there ever more parties given? 
Were ever beauty or rank or riches more 
en evidence than duting the last two 
weeks ? 


We think not. 


M. CAMILLE 


Who virtually owns the whole of the Monte Carlo 
Casino 


o doubt these leaders of society no 
longer shine so conspicuously in the 
rooms, for they are now, alas! too often 
lost in the dull and depressing crowds 
that fill the salles de jeux, where English 
or even French no longer seems the 
predominating language, and where the 
ubiquitous middle class, thanks to cheap 


travel, have- jostled out the “400” of 


> Lp oan 


villas for the season. 


We: often hear of “the 

gay old days,” of 
the small’ but sniart crowd 
that used in those good old 
days to frequent the princi- 
pality, of how those favoured 
few gambled en famille and 
led the fashion at the two or 
three restaurants then exist- 
ing when Monte was. still 
one big garden and _ there 
was free music every day. 


THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCE PHILIPPE D’'ORLEANS AND PRINCESS PIA 
OF BOURBON 


The bride and bridegroom are seen leaving the church 
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BLANC (IN CENTRE OF GROUP) 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


Monte Carlo. But every cloud they say 
has a silver lining, and here the situation 
has been saved by the advent of bridge. 
The masses can invade the rooms; the 
world and his wile play bridge. 


Te here have been plenty of people in the 

rooms all the week, but the play has 
not been wildly exciting either at roulette 
or trente-et-quarante. The biggest punter 
of the last few days has been Mr. Robert 
Sauber, the artist, who is staying at the 
Métropole. Report says that he has been 
lucky, but it has been difficult of late 
to get near his table to see for oneself, sa 


eager being the crowd of onlookers. A 
Russian was playing maximums with 


success at trente-et-quarante the other 
afternoon, otherwise gambling has been 
more or less mild, ‘‘ the cartwheel”’ being 
very much en évidence. 


Friday was thought to bea lucky day 

at Monte Carlo, and certainly one 
individual has found itso. Very shortly 
after 10.30 last Vriday morning a table 
had been cleared out by him of all its avail- 
able cash, and the croupiers had to send out 
for more money. In several minutes with 
the help of a few en pleins, chiefly on 23 
and 32, he had won £5,000, with which 
he walked out of the rooms. - He has not 
been seen in the casino since. Evidently 
he was a novice, too, for he was trembling 
all over when he was making his lucky 
coups. 


[Jame Iortune showed the reverse side 

of lier character to representatives 
from the Argentine Republic and old Eng- 
land, a well-known gentleman who hails 
from the former country losing £5,400 at 
trente-et-quarante. This, however, will 
not deter the poor lambs who yearly 


come here to be shorn from paying 
their annual visit. What a packet of 


wool has been gathered in the last thirty 
years to be distributed among the greedy 
shareholders. 
Camille Blanc and 
* M. Georges Baltazzi 
are among the most recent 
arrivals at Monte Carlo, 
and. will be prominent 
figures at the Nice meet- 
ing. The Hermitage is fast 
filling, and the latest arrivals 
are the Comte A. de Reinach, 
Comte P. G. de Reinach, 
Mr. J. H. Luckock, Mr. S. L. 
Hecht, Baron and Baroness 
von Zedlitz, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith-Winby. The Métro- 
pole, too, is getting busy. 
Mr. C. G. Beard, Mr. E. T. 
Heinemann, Mr. R. B. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Gordon 
Clark, Mr. C,.. Needham, 
Mr. A. McKenna, Colonel 
W. N. Smith, and Lady 
Nicholson are the most 
recently - arrived visitors. 
M. Raoul Gunsbourg has 
returned to the principality 
and is hard at work on the 
preparations for the opera 
season. Mr. Martin Ross 
and Mr. Arthur Lopes are 
staying at the Victoria; Mr. 
Graham Hugh, Mrs. Rose- 
Innes Hugh, and Mr. G. 
Goodhart are staying at tle 
St. James’s. 
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4ERA IN SOCIETY. 


Thomson 


MISS IRIS AND MISS DAPHNE FITZGEORGE 


The Misses Fitzgeorge, whose portraits are shown above, are the daughters of the late Colonel Fitzgeorge and granddaughters of the late Duke of 
Cambridge. They are both gifted with beautiful voices and recently sang a sacred duet at St. Michael's, Cornhill, with great success. They are singing 
again at the same place early in February. Miss Daphne Fitzgeorge is a writer of much promise though at present of little performance 
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WHEN MISS EVELYN MILLARD WEARS BREECHES. 


NE evening in October, 1898, Miss 
Evelyn Millard became famous 
by appearing in a beautiful pair 
of blue satin breeches. ‘The occa- 

sion was the production of Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s comedy, The Adventure of Lady 
Ursula, at the "Duke of York’s Theatre, 
and soon all the town was running to 
St. Martin’s Lane with something of the 
dithyrambic pleasure with which Mr. 
Meredith glowed in the first chapter of 
“The Egoist” when he pictured Sir 
Willoughby Patterne’s perfect L—g. 


leven years is a long, long time in the 
history of a play, and even longer in 
the career of a play-actress. Sir William 
Gilbert, who watched Lady Ursula from 
a box last week, has sketched a not 
uncommon transformation in “ Silvered is 
the raven hair,” which still makes one 
shudder when one comes to the lines :— 
There will be too much of me 
In the coming by and by. 
But I hasten to add that they are com- 
pletely non-justified in Miss Millard, for 
when she got into the suit of Lord Walter 
Barrington at the Garrick I knew scarcely 
any difference between her and the Lady 
Ursula of round the corner at the Duke 
of York's eleven years ago. 


‘The comedy, on the other hand, has 

grown perceptibly older. Like all 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s work it is far better 
in manner than in matter... He is a first 
and foremost artist in manner—rarely or 
ever the profound philosopher, but always 
the adroit stylist, covering up very ordi- 
nary inyention by the art of a diction 
which has had many imitators since he 
began to practise it but no really success- 
ful rival. So The Adventure of Lady 
Ursula forms a very fair stopgap until 
Miss Millard transfers her management to 
the Criterion with a [een new OEM 


roy 


‘The aging of the comedy is eer due 

to the tate at which women have 
advanced even since 1898. When Lady 
Ursula used to dangle her brother Walter’s 
blue breeches in front of the audience 
many people thought it was a very daring 
piece of play-acting, but since that time 
(despite the fact that we hear less of Lady 
Harberton’sleague and the knickered cyclist 
has almost disappeared) we have become 
so accustomed to the idea that women 
can do almost anything without astonish- 
ing us; and so the first act of Lady Ursula 
falls rather flat in its picture of the prim- 
ness of Mrs. Fenton’s shocked looks when 
she catches Ursula and Dorothy examining 
Lord Walter’s beautiful blue suit in the 
drawing-room of Lord Hassenden’s house 


at Edgware. 
N& is there the same thrill in the 
shocked coyness of Lady Ursula 
when she appears before Sir George Syl- 
vester in her brother’s breeches. Eleven 
years ago Miss Millard played this scene 
with far more shyness and with a touch of 
awkwardness which a girl donning mas- 
culine attire for the first time possibly 
displays. Since then she has gained great 
experience in her art, and now she “ wears 
the breeks”’ with something of the assu- 
rance of a principal boy rather than with 
delicious terror when Sir George Sylvester 
comments on her L—g, 
imilarly in the third act, which takes 
place in Lord Hassenden’s lodging 
in St. James’s Palace among his fellow 


officers of the guard, she shows far more 
confidence in undertaking the duel. The 
loss of girlisliness is to my mind a distinct 
advantage, for in the old days she was so 
obviously the dressed-up woman that any 
man, especially the roving blades of his 
Majesty's Guards, could see through her 
disguise at once. To-day she looks a 
very real voung gentleman, and she brings 
to the part so much more resourcefulness in 
acting and comedy that one can well 


understand how she bamboozled Sir 
George and the Guardsmen up to the 
very last. 


Ms Millard is still supported by Mr. 
Herbert Waring as the deadly Sir 
George. Mr. Waring has had many ups 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS EVELYN MILLARD 


As Lady Ursula Barrington masquerading as her 

brother. Walter Barrington, in Anthony Hope's 

charming comedy, ‘‘The Adventure of Lady 

Ursula,”’ successfully revived last week at the 
Garrick Theatre 


and downs since he created the part. As 
I watched Miss Elizabeth Robins in a box 
last week I could not help recalling the 
brave days when she _ played Hilda 
Wangel to his Master Builder—a wonder- 
ful performance in an epoch-making play 
which got right down to the heart of 
things. Mr. Waring has elected to get 
away in the opposite direction, but that 
does not matter a bit in Lady Ursula 
because the comedy has all the artificiality 
and insincerity of its school, and Mr. 
Waring’s curiously defiant manner is pecu- 
liarly suited for the part of the quarrel- 
some duellist who had pinked his man. 

is also glad to see Mr. Charles 


ne 
O Fulton in his old place as Mr. Dent, 
the insolent civilian who wanted to pick a 


a it iit 
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quarrel with everybody. We have seen 
far too little of Mr. Fulton recently, for le 
is an excellent actor whose voice alone is 
always a pleasure to listen to. Nearly all 
the rest of the cast is new, although 
Mr. J. L. Mackay has on former occasions 
played the part of Lord Hassenden. Mr. 
Lytton Grey, who was at the Alhambra 
eleven years ago, now replaces Mr. George 
Raiemond as the parson. Miss Dolores 
Drummond takes the place of Miss Florence 
Hayden as Mrs. Fenton and Miss Dora 
Barton stands in the shoes of the engaging 
Miss Agnes Miller as Dorothy. A word of 
praise ‘is due to Mr. Owen Roughwood 
(lent by Mr. Waller), who is a distinct 
advance on Mr. Cosmo Stuart in the part 
of the generous Lieutenant Castleton. 
Altogether Miss Millard should have no 
cause to regret those pale blue breeches, in 
which she looks a perfect picture. 


t is curious that the dramatic year should 
have started with this revival and 
others, for on the following night Miss 
Mary Moore reopened the Criterion with 
Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace, originally pro- 
duced at Wyndham’s on May 12, 1903. I 
remember the first night as though it were 
yesterday when Sir Charles Wyndham at 
the close, amid some “ regrettable interrup- 
tions,’ dwelt on the satisfaction he had 
in introducing a new author, and how 
astonished we all were when he led on the 
youthful-looking Mr. Hubert Henry Davies. 
Mr. Davies seryed Miss Moore but poorly in 
Lady Epping’s Lawsuit, but Mrs. Gor- 
vinge’s Necklace is as bright as ever. 


Ba at 


“Lime leaves Miss Moore unscathed. She 

seems to have conquered the secret 
of perpetual youth while also annexing 
the benefits of experience in her art. Her 
Mrs. Gorringe is very amusing, although a 
feminine critic might declare that the part 
as written is exaggerated or not truthfully 
observed. For my part I think the part 
to the very life of a certain type of woman, 
aud Miss Moore plays it brilliantly. She 
is still supported by Miss Marie Illington, 
whose performance as Mrs. Jardine remains 
a masterly study in the type of character 
with which her work is associated. Miss 
Dorothy Thomas is simply charming as 
the fiancée of the degenerate youth (cleverly 
played by Mr. I’aber) who purloins the 
necklace, and Miss Elfreda Clement is 
very bright as her half-sister, but I iiss 
Sir Charles = yada very much. 


nother nie on behalf of a 
woman manager—is Diana of Dobson's 
at the Kingsway, ‘Miss Se resuming 
her old part of Diana. I do not know 
why Grit lras given out so soon, for it 
contained excellent material. It will be 
interesting to see the lines on which Miss 
Ashwell is to run the programmes that 
succeed Miss Hamilton’s play. 


“[ hese revivals call to mind the -very 

difficult question, What exactly is 
the life of a play, and is it ever so good 
on revival as it was on its original pro- 
duction? In the home of Shakspere it 
seems rather ridiculous to ask this question, 
but as a matter of fact, with the exception 
of the bard, and that only in a very limited 
form, we have practically no répertoire 
theatre in this country. If we were in 
Germany we should certainly have a great 
deal more of Savoy opera, which would 
pass into the bill with the same facility 
as Mozart is enshrined there in every town. 
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FROM SOCIETY TO THE STAGE. 


Lajayette 


THE MISSES ROYCE 


Daughters of Mr. Macdonnell Royce, J.P., and the Hon. Mrs. Royce and nieces of Viscount Monck. There are seven sisters, all beautiful, two of whom 
are appearing under Mr. George Edwardes in his new piece, ‘‘ The Dollar Princess”’ 
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Prattlings from Paris : 


The Jour de 1’An. 
HANK goodness it is over and that 
it comes but once a year. An 
ungallant greeting perhaps to 
offer to young 1909, but one’s 
head whirls at the pomp and ceremony 
with which in Paris he is ushered in. In 
London one is apt to grumble at the 
ubiquitous palm which it is impossible to 
evade on Boxing Day, but in Paris the 
system of étrennes is even more despotic. 
Concierges, domestic servants, and 
every conceivable kind of hanger-on 
rejoices ; the two former demand 
the value of a month’s wages and 
the latter benefit handsomely accord- 
ing to degree. So much for the 
masses. The classes dissipate their 
yentes in numerous offerings of 
flowers, whose value, of course, with 
the pressure of demand increases a 
hundredfold. All night long on 
New-Year’s Eve the florists remain 
open and ply a lucrative trade, 
and even on New-Year’s Day, the 
great national holiday, they do not 
close their doors to a continuous 
stream of customers. Beggars have 
permission to patrol the city on this 
one day of the year and solicit alms 
from the public undeterred from 
any fear of police intervention. 
Oh ! it is a wonderful day, and one 
to avoid if possible. 


“Le Réveillon.” 
AN few years ago New-Year’s Eve 
in Paris passed by without 
much notice, but now it has become 
a very important event, and every 
restaurant is crammed with convives. 
Tables are engaged well in ad- 
vance at the popular restaurants, 
and the latecomers have to con- 
tent themselves with any odd corner 
and pay through the nose for the 
privilege. I found an odd corner at 
the Café de Paris, where very much 
the same rites and ceremonies were 
being performed as in every other 
supper haunt that evening in the 
gay city. Every guest was “supplied 
with a heterogeneous collection of 
air balloons, trumpets, and cotillon 
favours, and night was made horrible 
with a babel of sound. 


% ie # 


“La Bonne Année.” 


t is a time-honoured custom for 
all the actresses when the cur- 
tain falls on the play, which it 
usually does close on midnight, to 
embrace the head pompier of the 
theatre to ensure for themselves 
good luck during the coming year. 
Whence the origin of this custom 
nobody seems to know; doubtless 
it is buried in oblivion and has a 
historical significance, for the tra- 
ditions of the Jour de l’An have a 
very ancient starting point. Louis 
XIV. observed them with all honour at 
Versailles.and distributed presents broad- 
cast among his Court: ‘Towards the end 
of his reign, when his exchequer, had 
become considerably depleted, he modified 
his generosity, an example which was 

followed by subsequent sovereigns. 

ii te tt 
To-day. 

“The Republican Government has _pur- 
sued this system of economy, but it 
is etiquette for every Government official 


to dress himself in his best clothes and go 
and pay his respects to the President and 
make expression of his meilleurs souhaits 
the first day of the year, and long strings 
of carriages are to be seen in attendance 
outside the Elysée during the afternoon. 


tt 


A Go-ahead Newspaper. 


“(~omeedia,’’ always to the fore, organised. 


a réveillon des artistes at the Café de 


MDLLE. DE LEKA 


Who is at present appearing at the Moulin Rouge 


Tabary. According to the press accounts 
it was a most successful entertain- 
ment, but from one who was present I 
heard that as a representative assembly 
of the ‘‘artistes” of Paris it did not quite 
come up to expectation. Several provin- 
cials were present, who doubtless imagined 
that they were supporting a constellation 
of stars, but among all those who were 
there they could only have succeeded in 
identifying De Max, Vera Sergine, and 
Carlier. . 
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By 
A. Chance. 


What to See. 
[i you want amusement of the lighter 

kind, and most pleasureseekers who 
cross the Channel at this season of the 
year doubtless do, go to the Folies Ber- 
gére, which provides at the moment quite 
a good evening’s entertainment. ~The 
programme chiefly consists of a revue 
Franco-Anglaise in twenty-two tableaux ; 
the whole is handsomely mounted, but the 
second half is the most amusing, with the 
topsy-turvy scene of the bonnes and 
a host of other characters in the 
Rue du 4 Septembre and the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, in which a very 
funny skit is given of M. Bernstein’s 
last play, Jsvael, Mdlle. Clara 
Faurens giving an excellent cari- 
cature of Madame Réjane. In the 
nineteenth tableau that clever artist, 
Roger Ferréol, is very funny in his 
imitation of De Max, in make-up and 
voice being a faithful representation 
of Bernhardt’s late leading man. 

te ra co) 

Scotland for Ever. 

iss Campton, English and en- 

tertaining, one-time wile of 

“Prince,” the actor, keeps the fun 
going with a variety of impersona- 
tions. ‘The grand finale presents 
the premiere entente cordiale between 
Great Britain and France when 
Louis Philippe visited Queen Vic- 
toria in the year—— ; well, everyone 
knows. The Highlanders, imper- 
sonated by charming French ladies, 
were garbed in kilts whose plaids 
were a revelation to anyone at all 
acquainted with tartans. 


Rather a Funny Story. 
uite a lot of people will know 

i Tristan Bernard by name; 
those who do not will surely know 
one of his works, viz., Tvipplepatte, 
or Toddles, its English title. Tristan 
Bernard is quite a wit in his way 
though most of his stories are hardly 
fit for English ears. However, this 
one is quite innocuous. Tristan 
Bernard arrived at a Paris terminus 
bound for a suburban station to 
find all the carriages full with the 
exception of the dames seules. Into 
this he jumped. One of the occu- 
pants took exception to the male 
intrusion and called the guard at 
the first stop to make a complaint. 
On being appealed to M. Bernard 
settled the guard and everyone by 
explaining that he was Madame 
Dieulafoy, and so was allowed to 
retain his place. N.B.— Madame 
Dieulafoy has been decorated with 
the Légion d’Honneur for the ex- 
ploring expeditions she has made 
set with her husband and has also been 

accorded special permission to wear 

men’s clothes, which she maintains 

one finds much more comfortable 
than feminine garb; but she is not 
“bearded like a pard,’ and M. Tristan 
Bernard is. However, fortunately for the 
latter, all the world, including the other 
occupants of the dames seules, were not 
cognisant of the fact. 

Ria a ie 
Famous Women. 
he latest addition to biography is Mdlle. 

Klumphe’s life of Rosa Bonheur, 
which is an interesting script of the oreat 
painter’s work and thoughts. 
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BACK FROM THE GAY CITY. 


Rita Martin 


MISS MAY DE SOUSA 


Who is at present taking the part of Franzi in ‘'A Waltz Dream,’ which is being presented at Glasgow. Miss May de Sousa during the latter half of 
last year took a prominent part in a gorgeous revue at the Moulin Rouge, Paris 
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Débutantes, 19O9. 


ANUARY brings a renewal of life in 
art, nature, business, and social 
affairs. The official notice of the 
coming courts has appeared in the 

papers and many members of our golden 
girlhood are now looking forward with 
keen interest to their first season in the 
world of society. This year may make 
a record as we shall see one royal and 
pethaps two ducal débutantes. Princess 
Alexandra, elder daughter of the Prin- 
cess Royal and the Duke of Fife, will 
make her social entrée in 1909. By 
the way, British princesses never do 
a formal “coming-out” but simply 
appear in the royal circle at courts 
and at the various palace entertain- 
ments. Princess Alexandra is pretty, 
of medium height, with an oval face, 
small features, a sweet smile, and 

decided look of her august grand- 
mother, Queen Alexandra; and _ this 
young Princess has in the strictest 
sense received a home education, for 
she has. been trained by her parents 
and has not had even a resident 
governess. 


t may be worthy of note that since 
King Edward came to the throne 
the rules of etiquette anent young 
princesses have become much less rigid 
and ceremonial, so that Princess Alex- 
andra’s lot will be far more lively than 
were those of her forebears in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. For instance, our 
girlish Princesses now sit out with their 
partners between the dances instead of 
being taken back to their royal be- 
longings as soon as the music ceases, 
and for the last year or two Princess 
Patricia has been allowed to attend 
dances and parties with only a lady 
in waiting in attendance; indeed, she 
now has a “lady” of her own, a thing 
unknown under the old-time dispensa- 
tion. 


witty Frenchman has declared that 
le jour est aux jeunes, and this 
would seem to be the case in 1909. Many 
mothers now bring out their girls at sweet 
seventeen, and, indeed, make them their 
companions while they are still in the 
schoolroom. This remark applies to several 
of our more important débutantes. 


mong dukes’ daughters who may 
appear on the scene are Lady Moira 
Osborne, daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Leeds, and Lady Diana Man- 
ners, daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Rutland. -The Duchess of Leeds is one 
of our most artistic and poetical peeresses, 
and has brought up her girls on the same 
lines and made them both cultured and 
cosmopolitan. They were sent to school 
on the Continent, and their winter and 
spring holidays were passed on the Italian 
Riviera. It is curious to note that every 
member, male and female, of the Leeds 
family bears the. name of Godolphin. 
Lady Diana Manners is, as may be guessed, 
a most picturesque little personage. She 
has a winsome baby face, china-blue eyes, 
and a mop of flaxen hair, and looks her 
best in artistic frocks trimmed with rich 
old lace and on her head a small cap of 
black velvet. A year or two ago I who 
write saw her and her sister, Lady Letty, 
at a fancy-dress dance for children. T hey 
came as Knights of the Round Table, 
were got up in men’s dress, and needless 
to say looked most delightful. Then Lady 
Diana is clever at many things. 


Lady Beatrice Cecil represents the only 

marquis’s daughter who is likely to 
appear at the coming courts. She when 
quite a society chrysalis seems to have 
been brought to the fore by her mother, 
Lady Salisbury. While still in the school- 
room she was allowed to be seen in a 
high white frock at two royal balls, and 


We, & D,. Downey 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 


The elder daughter of the Princess Royal and the Duke 
of Fife, who makes her social entrée this season. 
above, a favourite portrait, was taken some time ago 


has already appeared at several garden 
parties, but her formal coming-out will 
be at a ball given at Hatfield during this 
present month, January. She is no beauty, 
but has a bright, pleasant face and more 
than her share of brains and accomplish- 
ments. By the way, her two aunts, the 
present peer’s sisters, were known as “ the 
Salisbury Tas in smart society. 


Much hi fee been written on the glories 
of Hatheld, and this old mansion 
has had more than its share of royal 
visitors. Queen Elizabeth stayed there 
as did James J]. Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort paid a visit in 1846, and 
the late Queen was a guest after the first 
jubilee in 1887, and the German Emperor 
has stayed at Hatfield as has a Shah of 
Persia. Those of us who know the house 
take keen interest in the contents of the 
library. ‘These include the letters of the 
Cecils, which extend from the time of 
Henry VIII. to James I. and that number 
1,300. The beds in this house are also 
objects of attention. They are almost 
square and of enormoussize, and the sheets, 
which are of extreme fineness, have been 
made to. special order for over two cen- 
turies. Hatfield beds sound the last note 
of luxury. 
tt th 
Carls’ daughters are as usual numerous. 
These include Lady Dorothy Ho- 


bart, Lady Agnes Feilding, Lady Rosa- 
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belle Erskine, Lady Lettice Gore, Lady 
Vera Grimston, and perhaps Lady Jeane 
Bouverie. Lady Victoria Stanley, only 
daughter of Lord and Lady Derby, will be 
seventeen next June, but her coming-out 
may probably be delayed for another 
season. Lady Dorothy Hobart is a 
daughter of Lord and Lady Buckingham- 
shire. Her father’s earldom is ancient, 
and his country place, Hampden House, 
was once the scene of his ancestor 
John Hampden’s refusal to pay the tax 
called “ship money.” Lady Bucking- 
hamshire like Lady Salisbury means 
to give a darice out of town for her 
daughter’ s benefit. Lady Rosabelle 
Erskine is the only daughter of Lord 
Rosslyn and is now in the quaint 
position of her own mother being still 
alive and yet having two young 
stepmothers. She will most likely be 
taken about by her grandmother, “Mrs. 
Vyner, who is so well known in London, 
in the country, and on the Riviera. 


Lady Agnes Feilding is one of the 
seven daughters of Lord and 
Lady Denbigh, each of whom accord- 
ing to Roman Catholic custom bears 
the name of Mary as a cognomen. 
By the way, an amusing story has been 
told anent the family. name of this 
noted earldom. The author of “Tom 
Jones” was one of the race, and thie 
then Lord Denbigh said to his relative, 
“Why don’t you spell your name, 
‘Feilding,’ as the rest of us do, not 
*Fielding’?” The writer replied, 
“ Because Iain the first of the family 
who learnt to spell.” Lady Lettice 
Gore is only daughter of Winifred 
Lady Arran, and as her second name, 
Helena, implies owns Princess Christian 
asa godmother. She and her mother 
live at Queen Anne’s Mead, Windsor, 
where they give many croquet and 
boating parties. Her half-sister, Miss 
Claire Stopford, is a pretty Irish girl 
and may be seen at the smartest 
dances and dinners. Her half-brother, 
Lord Arran, does not, as many of us think, 
derive his title from the Isle of Arran in 
Scotland but from the Arran Islands at 
the mouth of Galway Bay. Lady Vera 
Grimston is the youngest daughter of 
Lord and Lady Verulam. She inherits 
good looks as a right, her mother having 
been one of the Grahams of Netherby. 
These are now represented by the Duchess 
Montrose, Lady Verulam, Lady Helen 
Vincent, Lady Cynthia Graham, Lady 
Ulrica Baring, and Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell, and they owe their Beauly to a lovely 
grandmother, born Miss Fanny Callender, 
who distributed her exquisite features 
among her many descendants. 


“Tlen among ultra-smart débutantes may 

be mentioned Miss Mary Westenra, 
Miss Mary Colebrooke, Miss Alexandra 
Coke, Miss Norah McGarel Hogg, and 
Miss Venetia and Miss Aurea Baring, 
daughters of Lord Ashburton. Miss Mary 
Colebrooke is elder daughter of Lord and 
Lady Colebrooke and made her début 
with much éclat during the royal week at 
Windsor in November. She is tall, fair, 
and extremely pretty, and will live and 
move in a courtly atmosphere. Her 
father is a lord in waiting and her mother 
was a Paget and a goddauglter of King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, Miss 
Nora Langhorne, to be taken about by 
her sister, Mrs. Waldorf Astor, will be the 
smart American débutante of 1g09. 
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oo DISTINGUISHED DEBUTANTE. 


Lallie Charles 


LADY DIANA. MANNERS 


The lovely daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Rutland. Lady Diana's ‘‘savoir faire" is such that she has been humorously named ‘Lady Perfect 
Manners.” Her real name was taken from Mr. George Meredith's famous book, ‘‘Diana of the Crossways." She has been painted by Shannon and her 
picture exhibited in the New Gallery 
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Prosperity in the Theatres. 
FTER the inevitable lull conse- 

quent on Christmas and New- 

Year festivities things in Theatre- 

land are in- vulgar parlance 
looking up with a vengeance. The panto- 
mime season, which on account of the 
quite phenomenal spell of bad weather 
opened very badly, has now recovered 
itself and everything points to managers 
having a most prosperous and lucrative 
winter season. Of course, pieces of a 
light description—appropriate to the holi- 
days—have been doing the best business ; 
but music-halls, which as a rule at Christ- 
mas-time complain bitterly that most of 
their popular favourites are engaged in 
pantomime, have had nothing to complain 
of, while at the Lyric and St. James's, 
where the fare provided is of a serious 
nature, the good business at both these 
louses has been quite exceptional. 


New Productions. 
“[wo new productions of importance 

were presented last week. Mr. Fred 
Terry and Miss Julia Neilson, the latter 
receiving an ovation on her reappearance 
alter her long and serious illness, produced 
William Devereux’s historical play, Henry 
of Navarre, and Mr. Charles Frohman and 
Mr. Arthur Chudleigh at the Comedy put 
on Mr. Somerset Maugham’s new comedy, 
Penelope, with Miss Marie Tempest in the 
title-vdle. Both these plays, however, will 
be noticed in detail next week. 

& % oo 

Melodrama for Ever. 
“That melodrama—good, strong, well- 

constructed melodrama—is by no 
means dead is testified from the fact that 
The Lyons Mail is still doing so remark- 
ably well in Shaftesbury Avenue that 
Mr. H. B. Irving will continue to play in it 
right up to the end of his season there, 


and moreover has decided to make it his 
principal attraction during his forthcoming 
provincial tour. Should, however, a change 
of programme be necessary he has already 
secured an adaptation of Oscar Wilde’s 
novel, ‘“ The Crime of Lord Arthur Savile,” 


H. Waiter Barnett 


MISS MAUD BELL 


Who recently gave her first recital at the A€olian 
Hall. Miss Bell has a tone of quite remarkable 
beauty and possesses mature interpretative ability 


in which he will, of course, appear in the 
title-véle. Meanwhile Mr. Robert Court- 
neidge has secured the Shaftesbury Theatre 
for the production of his new musical 
comedy. 


the Green-roor 
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A Boom in Horniman. 
\ r. Somerset Maugham has a serious 
rival as regards the prodigality of 
his talents in Mr. Roy Horniman. This 
talented dramatist has already had two 
original plays and one adaptation pro- 
duced in London during the last twelve 
months, which in itself is highly excep- 
tional, but in the near future at least 
three ‘separate theatres will be playing 
new comedies from his prolific pen. Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey has already secured one 
of these, which is a comedy of modern 
London life entitled Thumbs Down, and 
he will produce it shortly at the Royalty. 
Another comedy deals with the idiosyn- 
crasies of a modern lady’s maid and will 
be produced at a W est-end theatre some 
time during the season, while a_ third 
comedy which is just completed will bear 
the title of Billy’s Fortune aud is destined 
to be played by that clever child actor, 
Master Bobbie Andrews. 
Thei-£* Bathralligg Magic 2 Gace More. 
Liverybody who saw A Waltz Dreant 
and who heard its beautiful haunt- 
ing music always regretted that the opera 
did not have a longer and more successful 
run when it was produced by Mr. George 
Edwardes and Mr. Charles Frohman at 
the Hicks Theatre last year. It is there- 
fore all the more pleasant to learn that so 
great has been its success recently when 
produced at Glasgow, with the whole 
thing overhauled and an entirely new third 
act written, that Mr. George Edwardes 
contemplates reproducing it again in 
London. Should he do so Miss May de 
Sousa will continue to appear as Franzi, in 
which véle she has scored such a success in 
the northern city, while Mr. Robert Evett 
will once more play the waltz-infatuated 
prince. Personally we always considered 
this opera reached a far higher level than 
its Merry Widow rival. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES OF A CHORUS GIRLS’ 


DRESSING-ROOM 


The above picture gives an insight into the details of stage life behind the scenes, and shows that the average chorus girl in changing dresses alone works 
harder in three short hours in the evening than most of us do all day. The lady depicted above makes twenty-four changes of dress in less than two hours 
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WILLING TO PLEASE. By George Belcher. 
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Charwoman (who previously worked for an artist): Yes, miss; and would you like the potatoes done in their jackets or in 
the nude? 
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the Duchess of Upshire’s ball ex- 

cept the girl it was given for. If 

Lady Eva’s eyes sparkled a little 
more than usual it was the only sign of 
excitement she betrayed as she enjoyed a 
surreptitious cigarette in Lady Muriel’s 
room between dinner and everybody's 
arrival. No woman dared to smoke in 
the presence of the Duchess of Upshire, not 
even Mrs. Calne, the explorer, who had 
drawn the teeth of the wives of the Ameer 
of Babouchistan to amuse him and who 
had been lost with a tribe of cannibals 
who told her she had to eat human! flesh 
or be eaten. She had returned, but she 
had flinched before the duchess, and sub- 
sequently declared the privation of her 
after-dinner cigarette was worse than any 
hardship during her wanderings. 

So Muriel and Eva smoked in secret. 

“Was it not like mother to pack the 
whole house so full of family friends who 
had known me ever since I was two years 
old—lI’ve put on a sickly grin in answer 
to that phrase twenty-three times to-day 
—that there was not a room for a single 
unmarried iman except a bachelor uncle 
and a Cabinet minister. I must reform all 
that.” 

“You'll have your work cut out for 
you.” 

“Not at all,” answered Eva coolly. 
“JT shall just tell mother that unless so and 
so is done | shall kick my shoe over the 
moon.” 

“But you won't, you young dare- 
devil?” asked Muriel rather anxiously. 

“Oh, I don’t know ; it would certainly 
be more amusing. Why, in THe Tater 
I should then have a full-page portrait in 
some jolly setting instead of having my 
photo tucked away in a corner with two 
small lines saying, ‘Lady Eva Mere, 
youngest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Upshire, whose coming-out 
ball is the great social event in the mid- 
lands this week.’”’ 

“Eva, you can pay too dear a price for 
publicity.” 

“Don’t be alarmed. I'll die a respected 
grandmother in due course, but it’s my 
duty to my generation to educate mother, 
and 1 mean to be the slave of that 
duty.” 

“T should think the duchess will be 
glad to see you married.” 

“Why no, for then she'll have nothing 
to grumble at except father, and he does 
not count. Think all these next months 
how she and her old tabby friends will 
hold up their hands and say, ‘ Did you 
ever! Whatever are young girls coming 
to nowadays?’ Whilst the whole time I'll 
be as straight as a whistle and all the 
better able to take care of myself because 
[ know how t's are crossed.” 

“T believe you, dearest. Well, good 
luck, and remember I’ll see you through 
any pickle.” 

“You've always been a duck to me, 
Muriel,’ and they kissed with real affec- 
tion as the maids entered to give the final 
touches to their appearance. 

The Duchess of Upshire looked most 
imposing in black velvet. She had aris- 
tocracy written all over her, and blue 
blood would have oozed from her fingers 
if it could. 

“She’s got on the tarara and all the 
boom de aye,’ was Eva’s irreverent way 
of describing that her mother wore the 
famous Beejom tiara and the whole of the 
family jewels. 


F, tie beste was in a fluster about 


By 


“Mother looks like an animated jewel- 
ler’s shop window. Why do women only 
wear jewels when they are no longer 
good-looking ?” 

“It's the one atonement for age, I 
suppose,” said Lady Muriel, who herself 
was splendidly equipped alike in beauty 
and jewels. 

The stately duchess frowned as her 
daughter came forward. 

*“T don’t know how it is, Eva, but 
you always seem to get a different 
expression out of your clothes to what | 
intend.” 

“Tnnate sin, and a jolly nice-looking 
sinner too,” observed the Cabinet minister, 
who was licensed. He had so much to do 
with making bishops that he never apolo- 
cised for swearing in their presence. They 
did not mind. He was privileged by his 
powers of preferment. 

“Thank you, Lord Clapham,” said 
Eva. 

She certainly was delicious to gaze 
upon—tall, fair, and so slight that her 
graceful figure was almost boyish. Her 
complexion had been perfected by several 
summers in Ireland, and she looked as 
well bred and distinguished as if her 
ancestors had constantly replenished the 
stock at the cost of the quarterings. Youth 
danced in her eyes and roguishly twinkled 
in every dimple. Her frock was as simple 
as any mother could desire, but the duchess 
was right. Eva somehow did seem to 
carry her dress with a vitality which 
worried her mother. She was so human, 
so pulsating with life—and that must be 
improper. Everything the duchess did not 
understand was improper; so, too, was 
everything of which she did not approve. 
In fact, she lived on an oasis of her own 
perfection, and everything beyond it be- 
longed to the desert of outer darkness—or 
ought to, because so many things are not 
quite what they ought to be in this 
mundane world. 

One of the things not quite as the 
duchess thought they ought to be was 
Eva. She had managed her husband and 
all her other children, but Miss Benjamin 
was always too elusive for her mother. 
She had so often predicted that she would 
come to no good in this world or the 
next that the girl’s prettiness combined 
with her vitality positively irritated her, 
though she would never have ceased 
lamenting had she been plain. ‘There is 
no satisfying some parents, and Eva had 
no intention of wasting time in any vain 
endeavours. 

“One can always choose one’s friends, 
but one was never consulted as to one’s 
parents,” was her self-absolving observa- 
tion. 

Just now she had no thought save for 
the hour. She was a Princess Cinderella 
just arrived at the ball of which she had 
dreamt so long, and for her there was to 
be no fatal twelve o'clock. Also perhaps 
no Prince Charming. She certainly did 
not want him, for she wished “to enjoy 
the first cream of life before she found the 
sugar of true love.’ It was her own 
phrase to Muriel and was _ perfectly 
natural. 

“T feel like the Merry Widow,” she 
declared as a dozen men were asking her 
for dances at once. 

“Then give me her waltz for the mot,” 
cried a young Guardsman, and she nodded. 
A minute later the Cabinet minister was 
gravely piloting her through a stately 
quadrille. She went through the formal 
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HE ESCAPADES OF LADY EVA 


Iil._HER COMING-OUT BALL. 


Oliver Wentworth. 


figures as demurely as a French marquise 
dancing a pavane. Then, “Oh, why was 
not this stupid thing kitchen lancers?” 
she ejaculated. 

“Tf it had been, my dear, I’d still have 
been ready to be your partner.” 

“Bravo, Lord Clapham. I believe 
you've been to a Coyent Garden ball.” 

““Well, as the maker of bishops it is 
my duty to watch the behaviour of the 
undergraduate destined to be a curate, 
and therefore compressing a magnum of 
dissipation into a globule of time.” 

“Oh, I should like to see one.” 

“All right; T'll make up a party. 

“With a Cabinet minister, how one 
could see life,” wistfully. 

“When one has been kicked up to the 
House of Lords one is inspired towards 
various democratic revels.” 

“You'd be a positive dear, Lord 
Clapham, if you could forget to try to be 
witty.” 

“T leave wit to the judges, jokes to 
Scotch members, and only take life with 
a grin.” 

“ But the grin could be such a nice 
smile if you did not think it necessary to 
look clever.” 

“Once a monkey always a monkey 
even though Iam no longer chained to a 
barrel organ but to the gilded chamber.” 

Two hours later Eva made one of her 
partners leave her beside Muriel. 3 

‘That idiot has not even enough ability 
to be an ass,’ she observed, “for he can 
only murmur ‘haw,’ and to utter ‘hee 
haw ’ is beyond his ability.” 

“Evie, you'll let your tongue run away 
with your popularity.” 

*“Not much. Listen. 
proposal.” 

“ Already?” 

“Yes ; 1S it not fun?” 

“Who did it?” 

“The angel was Bobbie Sutton, who 
looks like a stable boy only he has not so 
much education. He is Lady Arabel’s 
third son and has a share in a few horses 
and rides over the timber, winning a lot of 


” 


T've had my first 


prizes.” 
“T can imagine the duchess——” 
“Oh, it will not ‘get to her. He did it 
funnily. I knew he liked my connections. 


Well, we were dancing, or rather I was, for 
he can’t, and he put his foot through my 
dress. After apologising he told me he’d 
like to atone by giving me heaps of frocks. 
I was not thinking of what was coming, so 
I laughed. Then he said, ‘Look here, 
seriously, we'd take our fences awfully well 
together and we could canter through life 
in spanking fashion.’ I was breathless. It 
was areal proposal. He went on about 
me keeping my hands beautifully low and 
how we both loved horses, and could we 
not go into double harness? What ho! | 
said ‘No, no; I should take the bit in my 
teethand bolt.’ He laughed and said, ‘ No 
offence’; I said, ‘ Rather not,’ and he added, 
‘I promise not to take to drink because 
you won't have me.’ I stared. What on 
earth did it matter to me if he swam in 
whisky? Are all men so idiotic?” 

“They are all fools in different ways, 
my dear, and the wise woman tactfully 
takes advantage of their folly.” 

It was after supper, at which Eva 
had had a delightful time at a small table, 
where youthful laughter bubbled far from 
dowagerdom or middleage. Lord Arthur 
Izby had claimed his dance with her. He 
was good-looking, typically English, clean 
built, clean minded, well groomed, and 

(Concluded on p. ii) 
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GETTING OWN BACK. By Will Owen. 


STAMPS Pe 


TELeEcRane 
——— 


Seedy Individual (nettled at the curt manner of the lady clerk): Excuse me, miss, but if | post this now will it be delivered 
Brighton first thing to-morrow morning? 


Lady Clerk: Of course it will 
Seedy Individual: Bet yer it won't; it’s addressed to Margit 
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Cause and Effect. 

ODESTY has always been my 
bane—“ modesty mixed with 
greatness ’’ as Bacon said about 
Cesar. And yet there is a time 

when a man should speak out and call 
attention to his own performances. This 
is particularly the case when no one else 
will do it for him. And so to-day I wish 
to remind the reader that two or three 
weeks ago I wrote on this page a sugges- 
tion that monarchs and rulers of men 
should produce a newspaper or news- 
papers of their own. My suggestion was 
not made in vain, for the practical result 
is now before the world. 


Responsive Muley. 
et me confess that this suggestion was 
made in a general way; that is to 
say, I shot an arrow into 
the air, and it seems to have 
roused my old friend, Muley 
of Tangier. He perceived 
the point at once, and this 
confirms a remark that I 
have often made to the effect 
that he is not such a fool as 
he looks. I take no credit 
for having made that dis- 
covery as he really could 
not be. But while I did not 
address the whole of my 
suggestions directly to the 
Emperor of Morocco the 
reader has only to turn back 
to Tur Tater for Decem- 
ber 16 in order to see that 
I distinctly advocated “a 
special Muley number.” 


% % i 


Post Hoc, Propter Hoc. 
had not to wait long for 
the result, for within a 
very short time I saw an 
announcement, telegraphed 
by the watchful Reuter, that 
Muley Hafid was about to 
start a newspaper and that 
the Sultan himself would 
act as manager. I think he 
might have acknowledged 
his indebtedness to me for 
the valuable hint in accordance with 
the old saying, noblesse oblige. As he has 
not seen fit to own up I will do it for 
him, and should he think of sending any 
little tangible recognition of his royal 
fovour, such as, say, half-a-dozen milk- 
white steeds or a bag of rubies (I prefer 
rubies) I will accept them and will abstain 
from saying better late than never, for 


M. RODIN, 


Muley got his notion from me — he 
knows he did. 
co it 
““The Tatler” in Favour. 
a well-known fact that THE 


[t is 

al 
Moroccan court. 
genious artists who adorn its pages have 
now and then produced pictures in which 
the state affairs of Morocco have been 
treated with levity. Atsuch times Muley 
has been heard to mutter, “ My word, if I 
caught them——,” and the rest of the 
sentence has been lost as the Sultan: has 
proceeded to sharpen his scimitar on the 
sole of his red and royal slipper. . These 
regrettable incidents have, however, been 
exceptional, and as a rule Muley has been 
in an unusually gracious mood when he 
has laid his favourite paper aside. 


ATLER is in high favour at the 


Possibly some of the in-} 


In the Harem. 
And the ladies of the imperial house- 
hold—Bismillah! I hope the word 
comes in appropriately and | am sure it is 
well - meant—make a rush for it every 
week. So there can be no doubt that they 
saw my proposal and they all implored 
Muley to act upon it forthwith. Thus 
partly because he thought the idea a good 
one, and also because he was anxious to 
have peace and a quiet life, at any rate 
when he was at home, he agreed, and the 
first number is already out. Of course, 
allowances have to be made for a first 
number, but two of the criticisms of con- 
temporaries in Morocco will show what a 
sensation it has made. One of them said, 
“We have never seen anything like it,” 
and the other observed that “Good is not 
the word.” Muley was at first rather 
doubtful about the meaning of these little 


THE WELL-KNOWN SCULPTOR, AT WORK 


tributes, but eventually he accepted them 
in the kindly spirit in which they were 
offered. 
No Pictures as Yet. 

he first idea was to have his Majesty’s 

paper illustrated, and the Court artist 

had to put in a bit of overtime. The 
Sultan was very savage when he found 
that the official in question had not got 
beyond the stage of “ this is a house” and 
“this is a cow,” but he was soothed when 
it was pointed out that neither Velazquez 
nor Will Owen was taught in a day, and 
so the Court artist was remanded. He has 
since been engaged in addressing wrappers 
in the publishing department, and is, | am 
glad to learn, giving complete satisfaction 
in this important sphere of black-and- 
white art. 


Plenty of ‘‘ Ads.” 
“There was no trouble at all about getting 
plenty- of advertisements. with pay- 
ment in advance. The canvassers con- 
ceived the happy idea. of taking a little 
portable forge round with them together 
with pincers, some molten lead, and some 
boiling oil; and the business in the bazaars 
was brisk. Ben Sliman, Raisuli, and Big 
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By Spencer 


1e Im? Leigh Hughes. 


Oos are said to have done invaluable 
work in this important department, and 
they all declared that they had never had an 
easier Or a more congenial job in their 
well-spent careers. 


o Be Fo) 


One Discordant Note. 
“Lhe only unfriendly criticism that was 

heard came from the one-eyed Muley 
Mahomed of Rabat, who said the paper 
was a “rotten rag,’ but as he had just 
tried to sneak the throne and had in con- 
sequence received a “lifer” his judgment 
is not entirely free from the suspicion of 
prejudice. The other unsuccessful Muley 
known as Aziz expressed the most fervent 
admiration in public, though it is said 
that in the privacy of his little villa in 
Tangier he picked up the paper with the 
tongs and rammed it at the back of the 
fire saying it was not fit for wrapping 
oranges in —an unworthy 
exhibition of temper. 

# & 
The Pen and the Sword. 
{ter the tremendous efforts 

which the Sultan had 
to make in order to get the 
first number out in time his 
Majesty was heard to observe 
that he was not quite sure 
about the pen being mightier 
than the sword. At any 
rate-he was certain that they 
would never have got 
through in time had it not 
been for the assistance of the 
lethal weapon. The leader- 
writer, an imported Persian 
pundit with a large head 
and skinny legs, though he 
began nearly every sentence 
with the remark, ‘‘We do 
not hesitate to state,’ did 
hesitate a great deal when 
he came to what it was that 
he had to state. But when 
he heard the imperial manag- 
ing editor sharpening his 
sword on the stone in the 
caseroom he made a spurt 
and managed to state some- 
thing. The result was that 
the article is somewhat jerky 
or staccato in style, but as 
no one reads leading articles in Morocco, 
or anywhere else, no harm was done. 
Other Difficulties. 
©! course the dramatic critic was late, 

and in consequence he is now the 
late dramatic critic in a very real sense, 
for the Sultan caught him half-way down 
the stairs. The subeditors who saw the 
incident said they had never witnessed a 
neater bit of cutting down in the whole of 
their experience. 


Where Do I Come In? 
s I have already said, this noble enter- 
prise which has come to fill a long- 
felt want in Morocco is really the product 
of my brain. I ain not greedy and I do 
not make any unreasonable demand for 
recognition, but I think Muley ought to 
agree not to put my portrait in the paper 
until the art department has become more 
efficient. That is an outrage which I may 
well be spared. Let artists practise on-the 
other Muleys or Raisuli, Sliman, and Co., 
whose features belong to that. useful style 
of beauty which cannot be spoilt. Mean- 
time I extend a respectful welcome to Muley 
Hafid, brother ink-slinger, and I hope he 
will put me on the free list. 
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PITY THE POOR GUEST. By A. E. Horne. 


**Grandma, did you like that lemon drop?” 
‘Yes, dear; | liked it very much” 
**Towzer didn’t; he spat it out twice” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT 


No. XXXVI.—The Marchioness of Breadalbane. 


LADY,—1I am glad to write this 


Our Open Letter. 
letter, for though a modern 
myself yet I respect the past, 


and you and your husband are 


among the few who still keep up some 
bygone traditions. For instance, a rich 
peer and peeress who spend only two 
months of the year in London and ten 
months on their home estates have indeed 
become rare birds in the twentieth century. 
But the old order is not yet extinct. You 
and Lord Breadalbane stay six weeks or 
so in town ata quiet house in Ennismore 
Gardens, and then live the rest of the year 
at Taymouth Castle, Perthshire, and at 
Blackmount in Argyllshire. And you 
both do‘ your duty in the state of life to 
which you were called as | shall show 
later on in this letter. 

For a moment we will put back the 
hands of the clock and take a glance at 
your early history. You appeared on the 
scene in’ 1854 as a daughter of the late 
Duke of Montrose and of his fameus wile, 
known as “ Caroline Duchess,” who played 
a noted part in the smart world of the 
last century, and you received four names 
which remind one of the romantic days 
of the early-Victorian era. They were 
Alma ‘Imogen Carlotta Leonora. Now, 
the first of these means that you were 
named after the Battle of Alma, and for 
this you have my sincere sympathy, as to 
give a girl child a name that dates her is 
to play low down and take a mean advan- 
tage. 

But we are not yet cured of this 
cruel trick as Lord and Lady Hamilton’s 
eldest daughter is named Cecilia Rhodesia, 
in memory of the time when Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes"was the hero of the moment. 
However, in either case not much harm 
has been done as both you ladies are in 
the peerage, and “ Debrett,” at any rate, 
tells the truth with a vengeance. 

Well, you grew into a charming child 
and spent a happy girlhood at Buchanan 
Castle, the Montrose family place in 
Lanarkshire; and in 1872, when just 
eighteen, you were married to Lord 
Breadalbane, who was then only twenty- 
one. Long years have passed since then, 
but you have ever maintained a high and 
somewhat unique position in the world 
of society. 

In former days you lived at Harcourt 
House, a large but gloomy abode in 
Cavendish Square. This, by the way, 
appeared as Hexham House in Disraeli’s 
novel, “Lothair.” In the far-off jubilee 
year of 1887 Harcourt House was lent to 
the Government, and an _ important 
royalty resided there during the festivities ; 
and while the Liberal party held office 
in 1892-5 and when Lord Breadalbane 
acted as Lord Steward of the Household 
you gave several splendid entertainments 
at Harcourt House, not only to the 
political world but to the cream of 
society in general. 

But during the last few years you have 
retired more or less from the world of 
London, and Lord Breadalbane, except 
that he is Keeper of the Privy Seal of 
Scotland, holds no office under the present 
Administration ; perhaps in middle life 
you both prefer a life of comparative 
retirement. , 

Now a word as to your personal ap- 
pearance. You are fair, handsome, and 
more than common tall, and have a 
marked dignity of manner and bearing. 
You are perhaps negligent of dressmakers 


and in the day are apt to affect tailor- 
mades, but in the evening you appear 
well turned out and your jewels are most 
magnificent. Some facts hit one in the 
eye, and we can all see that you are 
no town mouse but are at your best 
and certainly at your happiest when 
reigning at Blackmount or at Taymouth 
Castle. 

Heredity counts for much, and you show 
the same taste for sport as your mother, 
the late Caroline Duchess of Montrose, 
known on the turf as Mr. Manton, only 
in your case it takes the form of deer- 
stalking, grouse - shooting, rowing out- 
riggers, and driving four-in-hand rather 
than of a fancy for the sport of kings and 
for jockeys, trainers, and race meetings. 
No one can deny that you handle an 
oar with the best and that you are “ top- 
hole” as a clever whip and a first-rate 
rifle shot; and your first book, entitled 
“Horse-breaking,” proves that you pos- 
sess as complete a knowledge of the horse 
as did your respected parent. As regards 
shooting the story goes that you once 
killed six stags with six shots, and many 
fine ‘‘heads” fall to your rifle in the 
course of an autumn’s shooting. 

But you are something more than a 
mere sportswoman. You have a good 
head on your shoulders, can read and 
think, talk well and write well, and last 
year brought out a much-discussed book 
called ‘The High Tops of Blackmount.” 
In this you dwelt at great length on the 
number of birds and beasts that fell to 
your gun and rifle, the joys of sport, and 
the keen zest you felt for pursuit and 
attainment. Now, I who write am nothing 
if not truthful, and must give even those 
I like the doubtful benefit of my opinions. 
Animals have, of course, to be killed for 
food, and sport is part of the life of the 
British nation; but may one not some- 
times give a thought to the creatures, free 
and happy, who are shot down to make 
an autumn holiday? And surely death 
need not be dealt by the hand of a woman. 
Dear lady, if your heart is tender—-as no 
doubt it is—does it never tell you that a 
woman should shelter the helpless, care 
for creatures weaker than herself, and 
shrink from eyen the sight of unnecessary 
suffering ? 

There! I have had my say and will 
now return to other matters. In this same 
book you give pleasant proof that you 
love Nature and value its beauties, especi- 
ally the moors and mountains of bonnie 
Scotland. And this reminds me that at 
Taymouth Castle, which lies in the valley 
of the Tay, is a hill on the side of which 
appears a heart-shaped fir wood. This 
curious design indicates that the trees 
grow on ground which is the very heart 
of Scotland itself. And Taymouth is also 
noted for its dairy, which has become a 
great institution. This dairy is walled 
and floored with pure white marble and 
has a deep rustic verandah; and it was 
here that Queen Victoria during her visit 
to Taymouth in 1842 tried her hand at 
butter-making in a white china churn 
with a handle of solid silver. 

In this dairy you take keen interest 
and also in your gardens and household 
affairs generally. As everyone knows you 
excel as a hostess and a dinner-table 
conversationalist. Then you think of 
others, and do your level best for the 
welfare of servauts, tenants, and depen- 
dents. 
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You have no children or your own, 
but you like little ones, and have started 
near the gates of Taymouth a school for 
orphan boys, the most promising of whom 
you send to a university. And the pretty 
village of Kenmore lies close at hand and 
last year was the scene of a féte, as its 
dwellers made you a presentation to show 
their gratitude for good deeds done to the 
tenantry. Such things as these go far to 
bridge the gulf between the aristocrat and 
the working classes. 

You, dear lady, are fortunate in your 
marriage. Lord Breadalbane is a worthy 
man and a thorough Scotsman, with a 
quiet, courteous manner, and is—as he 
deserves—greatly respected by all who 
know him; and in a small way he is 
something of a hero as he once saved the 
life of a servant at the imminent risk of his 
own, for which brave deed he received the 
medal of the Royal Humane Society. He 
stands high in the peerage, is a Knight of 
the Garter, and holds another order which 
in its way is most distinguished. ‘This is 
the Swedish Order of the Seraphim, which 
had never before been conferred on any 
British subject. Then, like a true Scots- 
man, he belongs to the Royal Company of 
Archers, in which force he holds the rank 
of brigadier-general. And he looks well 
in his Court dress of green with velvet 
facings and gold-broidered thistles, gold 
epaulettes, gold silk sash, and cocked 
hat with plume of green cock’s feathers. 
Altogether, your home life is one of the 
best. 

Before I finish a word must be said 
on some of your interesting relations. 
Pairs of sisters are a definite power in 
London, and you have an only sister in the 
person of Lady Greville. As often happens 
you and she have quite different characte- 
ristics. You love sport and country life, 
while she likes London and goes in strong 
for books and literature. In fact, she has 
the pen of a ready writer, and is now well 
known as an author and journalist. 

She has produced several plays, and 
articles signed by her appear in many 
magazines and newspapers. By the 
way, she writes under the style of 
“Lady Violet Greville,’ which was her 
ownname until her husband, Lord Greville, 
succeeded to the peerage. She is tall and 
slender like yourself, talks well, and 
possesses a clear, low, soft-toned voice— 
that ‘most excellent thing in woman.” 
Also like yourself she is active, walks 
rather than drives, and in old days used 
to bicycle, and not only in the park but 
further afieldin the country. Of late, poor 
lady, we have all sympathised with her on 
the loss of her son, Captain ‘‘ Ronnie” 
Greville, whose death made one of the 
saddest social events of 1908. 

And for a moment I must hark back to 
your renowned mother, whose name has 
already appeared in this letter, for 
Caroline Duchess of Montrose was a unique 
figure and one never to be forgotten. Her 
house in Belgrave Square was a centre of 
much hospitality, where she entertained 
the cream of the racing set and of smart 
society. Then she owned Selton Lodge, 
Newmarket, and used to receive a house 
party for each of the eight meetings, and 
when well over seventy she was wont to 
attend dances and valse wildly attired in 
a tulle ball gown.—I remain, my lady, 
your sincere friend, Canpipa. 

a th % 


NEXT WEEK, PRINCESS VICTOR DULEEP SINGH 
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A GREAT STAR OF THE OPERATIC FIRMAMENT. 


Miss Mary Garden is 
one of the few really 
great operatic artists who 
are practically unknown 
to the vast majority of 
English operagoers. For 
several seasons the well- 
known star of the Opera 
Comique in Paris, she 
is probably the most 
admired and _ popular 
operatic singer on the 
Continent, while only 
recently she has received 
the signal honour of a 
personal request from 
Richard Strauss to play 
the principal role in 
“Salome” and his new 
opera, “ Electra,” when 
these works are produced 
in the French capital. 
Miss Garden’s mother 
was an. American and 
her father was a Scotch 
doctor resident in New 
York. On the death of 
her parents she went to 
Paris, entering a_ rich 
and_ influential French 
family as English ‘go- 
verness to their children. 
It was while there that 


MISS MARY GARDEN AS THAIS 
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she made the acquaint- 
ance of Gustave Char- 
pentier, in whose lovely 
opera, ‘* Louie,” she was 
to make the first enormous 
success of her life. Sub- 
sequently she appeared 
in Debussy’s opera, 
**Pelléas et Melisande,” 
and her performance in 
that work was so won- 
derful in its exquisite 
delicacy and feeling that 
it drew forth a long and 
eloquent eulogy from 
M. Maeterlinck himself. 
In “La Reine Fiamette,” 
“Thais,” “ Aphrodite,” 
“Cherubin,” to mention 
only a few operas among 
her répertoire, her success 
has been no less great. 
Miss Garden is now 
fulfilling an extremely 
lucrative engagement in 
New York, where she 
is appearing under the 
direction of Mr. Ham- 
merstein, while later on her 
début at the Paris Opera 
in ‘‘Salome’’ is likely 
to prove the greatest 
artistic event of the year. 
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L’Enfant Terrible. 

WENT recently to see my friend, 
Apollo T. Yake. Apollo re- 
sided in Philadelphia, and 
having located his exact 

whereabouts I raided his domestic 
hearth; but my man was not the 
soul of punctuality, so I was left to 
cool my heels in his study. Enter 
left, as they say in the thee-ayters, 
his son and heir, who posed as rising 
seven. He fixed me with his inno- 
cent optic and greeted me with :— 

“Hello, feller! What do you 
want ?” 

I informed him of my mission. 

“Well now, you karnt see my 
popper, cause why—he ain’t on 
view, bein’ elsewhere. You'd best 
sit tight an’ tell mea story; somefin’ 
real cunnin’—see.”’ 

Now, I don’t reckon myself a 
nut at yarns, but I was up against 
a proposition that did not allow of 
any mean subterfuge, so I just jumped 
that kead on my knee and made for 
tlie best-I-could manceuyre. Hence 
the following colloquy (N.B.—I 
label that same kead “It”? because 
he was not worthy to be sexually 
classified) :— 

I: See here now, sonnie, I'll spin 
you a moral yarn about George—— 

Ir: George who ? 

I: George Washin’ton. Now just take 
a. pull an’ keep quiet. When George’s 
father was leavin’ home he called George 
to him: and said he would bring him 
home a present, and asked him what he 
wanted. ‘“ George,’ he says, “I’m away 
for a rush around. When I return I'll 
bring you a little present.” So George he 
up and ses, ses he, ‘‘ Bring me home a 
tree-chopper.” Well, George’s father let 
him have that hatchet, and soon he located 
a fine cherry tree in the fruit patch. 
George forgot what his popper had im- 
pressed upon him and set to to cut 
down that same cherry tree. His father 
ses, “George, did you cut down that 
tree?’ And George he looks 
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“See here now, sonnie, I'll spin you a yarn”’ 


until he feels kindersick. Then he sees his 
popper comin’ along with a big walkin’ 
pole; so he tries to vamose, but his father 
catches him by the seat of his trousers 
and yells at him, ‘See, now, you chuckle- 
headed, cross-eyed, bumb-minded little 
coyote, did you cut down that churry tree ? 
Speak, or V’Il break every bone in your 
dog-gone carcase. Then George he looked 
up inter lis popper’s face and ses all inno- 
cent-like, ‘No, popper, not me. Then 
his father drops the walkin’ pole and 
ses, ses he, quite mildly, ‘Oh, all right, 
George, my lad. I'd rather you told me 
ten thousand lies than cut down one churry 
tyees : 


up in his father’s face, honest 
and frank, and ses, “ Yes, 
father, | did.’ And his 
father ses ‘George, I for- 
give you fer tellin’ me the 
honest truth. I had rather 
you cut down ten thousand 
cherry trees than told me 
one lie.” 

Ir: Did he say that ? 

1: ’Deed he did. 

Ir: Guess he was tellin’ 
a whopper. _ 

Just then to my intense 
relief I heard my friend’s 
latch key in the oak. Soon 
I heard his nids pitchin’ my 
yarn as follows :-— 

“Oh, say, popper, ther’s 
sich a funny feller in ther’. 
He’s been spinnin’ me fairy 
story about a kead callec| 
George wot had a popper, 
wot fotched him a tree-chop- 
per as a prize for nothin, 
and sends him right away 
ter cut down his orchard. 
So George he scoots off and 
locates the best churry tree 
in the fruit patch cos’ he 
couldn’t fix them churries 
otherways anyhow. When 
he had got that tree laid 
low he sets about the churries 


**Great Scott! No; | lost, don't-cher-know” 
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No Luck! 
“7 tell you,” said the captain, “ we 
must go to Lady Bunder's 
conyersazione to-night. The old 
man was very insistent on the point. 
‘Whatever you do,’ he said, ‘ don’t 
for goodness sake fail to pay every 
attention to the Bunders. Sir John 
is an M.P. and has considerable 
influence with the War Office, whilst 
Lady Bunder can make it doosed 
unpleasant for anyone that’s outside 
the pale of her good graces.’”’ 

“But why both—what? Surely 
to goodness one of us would be 
sufficient,” said the sub. 

“Ah, now you're talkin’,” said 
the captain; “that’s a good idea of 
yours, and a capital get out for me. 
Shall we toss for it?” 

“ All right,’ he said manfully. 

Black produced a florin, which 
he handed to his comrade for inspec- 
tion. 

The coin was passed by the latter 
and returned to its owner. 

“Sudden death,” exclaimed the 
captain as he spun the silver. 

“Right oh,” assented the sub. 
“Heads !’’ 

“Tails, by jingo!” shouted the 
captain. 

“Well, old man, I wish you joy. 

“Certainly, my lad,” replied 
Black nonchalantly. “I shall be much 
happier in the office than being bored’ to 
death in the stuffy salons of the house of 
Bunder.” 

“But hang it all, old man,’ protested 
Bapp, ‘‘ vou won the toss!” 

* Well, if I did you lost it, sonaturally 
you are the chosen for the sacrifice.” 

“Oh I say,’ protested the youngster, 
“that’s not fair.” 

“D'you mean to say I cheated?” 
roared the captain with an ugly look. 
“Just go and change your kit, and hurry 
up. 

An hour later the gallant young sub 
was shaking hands with the fair (fat and 
forty) chdtelaine. 

“So good of you to come, 
Mr. Bapp,” she gushed, “ but 


” 


where's that dear, clever 
Captain Black ?” 
SAV CllE aye Seeuetibady 


Bunder, one of us had to 
stay behind as there was a lot 
of office work to clear up.” 

“Oh really, Mr. Bapp, 
you haye such a nice way 
of putting things,” said the 
hostess with an arch smile, 
“ but Captain Black must be 
a most good-natured and un- 
selfish man to sacrifice his 
pleasure for that of his friend 
and subordinate.” 

“Oh, Bobby Black's all 
right,” laughed Algie, ‘ but 
it ain’t altogether a matter 
of self-sacrifice. ‘The fact is, 
to tell you the honest truth, 
Lady Bunder, we tossed up 
who should come to your 
show. Eh—what?” 

“ How delightful! ” cried 
her ladyship, looking brightly 
at a crowd olf other guests 
that had gathered around 
during herconversation, “and 
you won. You lucky boy!” 

“Great Scott! No; I lost, 
don't-cher-know. ‘That is— 
I—er—eh—what?” 
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ERT BUT NCER. 


SAHARET, THE BEAUTIFUL AUSTRALIAN DANCER 


Who is now appearing with much success at the Coliseum. Ike Rose, the husband of the famous dancer, Saharet, recently presented a petition for 

divorce in the German courts. Saharet also desires a divorce, which so far as can be foreseen will ensue in due course. A curious feature of the suit 

is that the parties have concluded with each other a formal written contract regulating their mutual business relations after the divorce has taken place. 
This provides that Rose shall still act as Saharet'’s impresario at a substantial salary 
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TOMIME BEAUTY—_AN ENGLISH CHALLENGE. 


Dover Street Studios 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS ALICE RUSSON 


Miss Russon is now appearing in the Lyceum pantomime. In the provinces, where she is very well known, her popularity is enormous, and as one of the 
prominent members of Mr. George Edwardes’s touring company she has scored many great successes. Londoners, too, will hope to see more of 
her in the future 
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PANTOMIME BEAUTY—AN AMERICAN REPLY. 


BEAUTIFUL VIRGINIA MARSHALL 


Who besides being adjudged one of the most charming girls on the American stage is credited with being the prettiest ‘‘boy” the stage has ever seen. 
Miss. Marshall recently appeared as a ‘‘boy” in a play called ‘* Mexicana,” and though she had no speaking part she soon became better known than the 
star. Miss Marshall bears rather a striking resemblance to Miss Fannie Ward 
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Rousseau & Glanth 


MUFFS AT THE THEATRES AND THE LATEST ROBE DE SOIR 


It has been said that beauty unadorned is adorned the most, but owing to the Chilliness of our European climate and the small imperfections which exist, 
alas! in most of us, it is perhaps wise to add the art of the costumier to the beauties of Nature. In Paris it is now becoming the fashion for ladies to 
take muffs of the furry—not the male—species to the opera and theatres 
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{f a Darrick pilfers a mayde’s fair fame, 
Let him lay well this truth to heart : 
‘Though seas divide, it is all the same, 
He shall look on her face when his death 
dews start. 


OOD Lord,” said I, “how un- 
pleasant!” 

“ What's unpleasant ?”’ asked 

Colonel Ryle Darrick indis- 
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tinctly. 

He was busy unpacking books. I was 
theoretically helping him, though as a 
matter of fact my efforts took the form of 
‘sitting on the edge of a packing case and 
‘dipping into likely volumes. The one 
that contained this doggerel was entitled 
““Some Records of a Notable Family.” 
“What's unpleasant?’ the colonel 
repeated, lifting an apoplectic countenance 
from the profound depths of a crate. 

“This family curse or whatever it is.” 

“Tt’s not my family,” said the colonel 
‘grinning. 

“But you've taken the name and the 
money, you see. The rough always goes 
with the smooth in these cases.” 

“ Well, anyhow it was composed by a 
‘son of the Church,” declared Ryle Darrick, 
as if that freed him from all responsibility 
in the business. 

“ Really,” said I turning the book over. 
“When? © Why?” 

“When—in the middle ages.” (He 
returned to his labours.) ‘‘ Why—because 
a Darrick of those days was gallant, and 
the fellow’s sister was complaisant | 
‘suppose. He was a monk, you see.” 

“They were horridly comprehensive 
when they did let fly,” I remarked; “ it 
would be interesting to know how olten 
the curse has fallen.” 

“Oh! there are legends of all sorts 
about it I believe. Who is it, Morgan— 
not a visitor ?”’ 

I nodded from the window, where at 
the sound of footsteps on the drive outside 
I had turned. 

“Yes, and an antidote to the impre- 
cations of a monastery of affronted monks,” 
I told him. “You needn't worry to dust 
your hands, man, she’s gone away again. 
You're just too late to see her face, but 
there’s something soothing and peaceful 
even about the back of her head.” 

Ryle Darrick struggled with the pince- 
nez which middle age and an Indian sun 
had rendered necessary. 

“A widow, by Jove!” he exclaimed ; 
“a—er—speciality of yours, Morgan.” 

“A speciality of everyone’s in this 
village,” I said gravely, “as you'll find 
before you’ve been here a fortnight. She's 
the friend of the friendless, the confidante 
of youth, the prop of old age, one of 
‘God’s masterpieces—a good woman.” 

The colonel watched the thin very up- 
tight figure till it was hidden by a clump 
‘of bushes. 

“Whicli does she imagine me to 
need,” he inquired drily, “friend, con- 
fidante, or prop, that she honours my 
threshold so early ?”’ 

I laughed. “Lay not that flattering 
unction to your soul,” I said, “she’s merely 
‘come on from my quarters with a message. 
She’s the village Mercury among other 
things—ah !” 


Aservantentered. ‘‘ Mrs. Brown wishes 
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THE FULFILMENT 
By Chris Sewell. 


me to tell. you, sir, that John Cheverill is 
dying.” 

“Which, being interpreted, means that 
she’s been sitting all night with John 
Cheverill and giving that poor distracted 
wile of his some rest,” 1 murmured. “I 
must go, Darrick.” 

I retrieved my hat and stick from 
various stacks of books and held out my 
hand. 

“Poor devil!’ said my friend. ‘You 
doctors are at the beck and call of every 
inconsiderate invalid. What spot has this 
fellow chosen for his dissolution?” 

“ Hart’s Copse—five miles off. I was 
there late last night. Ican do nothing, 
but I must go.” : 

“ Look here, I'll motor youover. These 
books’ll keep, and I want to get used to 
the hang of your country lanes.” 

“Good man !”’ 

Ryle Darrick rang the bell in the old 
impulsive way I knew so well. We had 
been schoolboys together. He had lately 
retired and bought the Coppice because | 
inhabited the Chequers. There was a 
strong bond between us which time and 
distance had in nowise weakened. 

The servant reappeared and he gave 
his order. 

In another ten minutes a trim Daimler 
was pulling and snorting in the drive. 

We sped through the gates and out 
along the pale ribbon of road, between 
fragrant May hedges and disdainful elms. 
lurther on we turned at right angles and 
laboured up the steep village hill—il a 
Daimler can be said to Jabour—and passed 
the little colony of cottages. I pointed 
out Mrs. Brown’s cottage to Ryle Darrick. 
It stood a little apart from the rest. 
Reserved it looked, neat, too, and exclusive 
like its occupant. 

“In the diphtheria scare five years 
ago,’ I told him, “she turned it into a 
little hospital with herself as matron.” 

Ryle Darrick sent a swilt look at me. 
“Why on earth does she bury herself here 
if she’s as capable as all that?” he asked. 

““T fancy she’s had desperate trouble,” 
I replied, “she bears the marks of it on 
her face. She has to live scrappily too 
because she’s saving to keep her only son 
at Woolwich. He’s going into the service 
—if he passes.” 

Ryle Darrick fingered the steering 
wheel with the light fond fingers of the 
adept and wound us skilfully round by 
the forge. 

“Ts she—a—a lady?” he asked curi- 
ously: 

“Yes—no. In thought and _ instinct, 
quite; by birth, humble. She married 
above her and lost her husband young | 
imagine.” 

** Doesn't she say ? ” 

“Not exactly ; she’s very reticent and 
shy.”’ 

“It's the first time I've ever known 
you really interested in a woman, Morgan. 
I yearn for your paragon’s acquaiutance— 
upon my soul I do. Can't we call as we 
come back ?”’ 

“T don't quite know. She goes into 
her shell so with strangers; but you'll get 
to know her in time and then you'll see I 
haven't overshot the mark. Yes, stop 
here; thanks, this is Cheverill’s house. 
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‘she was in. 


Are you going to wait? ‘That's awfully 
good of you.” 

Twenty minutes later I emerged and 
climbed into the Daimler in silence. 

“Well?” said Ryle Darrick. 

“Gone!” I said sighing, “ more peace- 
fully than I could have hoped. His wife's 
name and hers were on his lips at the last. 
I wonder how many people have blessed 
me with their final breath? It must be a 
wonderful help as a set-off against short- 
comings.” 

“You talk like a dyspeptic Don Juan, 
oh doctor. Why this self-depreciation ?”’ 

“T don't know. I've got the blues, I 
suppose. Never can get used to death, 
though the Lord knows I've seen it .often 
enough. When you come to think of it, 
though one hasn't been a Don Juan there's 
a precious deal one is ashamed of one way 
or another, isn’t there?” 

Ryle Darrick turned the starting handle 


and entered the car. I followed. We 
began to drop slowly down the hill. His 


expression changed curiously ; | could not 
define the change, but it startled me. 

“I'm fifty-two in a few days’ time,’’ he 
said. “1 can honestly say that out of those 
years there's only one month—one little 
month—which troubles me and that makes 
me shudder when I recall it. It’s horribly 
true that old saw about Satan finding 
mischief for idle hands. One little month, 
Morgan. Sometimes it comes over me in 
the middle of the night, and I get up and 
walk the room till morning; yet as life 
goes it’s not much to reproach oneself 
with, is it—7s it—just a month ?”’ 

His tone was an entreaty, but I did not 
yield to it. 

“Parsons would tell us that souls 
would be wrecked in less time than that,” 
I said, for my mood was still heavy. 

“Parsons be —— No; _tliey’re good 
fellows some of them. Still, when I want 
a father confessor I shall give the office to 
you, Morgan.” 

He was half serious, hulf joking. 

I laughed, rousing myself. 

“I'm not afraid,” said 1; “ you've dwelt 
on your one month and exaggerated its 
importance | expect. One’s prone to do 
that if one is much alone. Great heavens, 
man, look out!” 

Yo this day I do not know what 
exactly happened. They said afterwards 
that the brake broke. 

In a second we bounded forward sheer 
out of our level careful pace into an awlul 
series of plunges. ‘The hill was dangerous 
but not untowardly so. [rom Ryle 
Darrick’s lips came in quick succession, 
“My God, my God!” and again “ My 
God!” And then the moment for which I 
set my teeth and braced my nerves came. 
It seemed to consist of a flash and rumble 
and a deadly crashing of sky and earth 
and all things. I picked myself up from a 
bank and laughed stupidly, I don’t know 
what at. I was giddy but unhurt. 

Two men were carrying the colonel 
into the nearest cottage. As luck would 
have it the cottage was Mrs. Brown's, and 
I staggered after them. 

“Go,” I said to the men. ‘ Give him 
air; leave him to me.’ 

Mrs. Brown had not takeri off her bon- 


net with its long black veil. I remember 
(Concluded on p. iid 


Tee = eagle Bk: 
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The Editor disassociates himself entirely from the views expressed by the writer of this article and will be glad to receive any refutation of the argument 


ADMIT, Mr. Editor, that the 
subject seems a bold one 
for a mere man to tackle, 
and yet as we generally 

Oo pay the piper it. seems to be 

time that there should be heard 

a voice however weak and in- 
effective crying aloud in the wilderness 
against this ridiculous frankenstein of 
woman’s vanity which man has in his 
main desire to please raised up against 
himself to deplete his pockets, shatter 
his home, and—adding insult to injury— 
to offend his taste if he has any. 

In the old days—the good old days— 
it was we men who arrayed ourselves in 
gorgeous and gallant raiment, and judging 
from contemporary prints and pictures 
very well we managed it too, but 
now woman bas taken unto herself 
the sphere of dress and adornment, 
and asin allelse she has failed to 
equal us even in this... Ineffective or 
overdressed, generally with no appre- 
ciation of colours or their values, 
and not in one case out of fifty 
realising the importance or beauty 
of line, she has with every oppor- 
tunity to do otherwise written her- 
self down in her own department a 
failure—an abject failure; and yet 
she wants the vote. Perhaps it isa 
tardy realisation of non-success in 
personal adornment which drives her 
on like Nipling’s Banderlog to some- 
thing new—always something new. 

Let us here now examine, firstly, 
why does woman dress (and this is 
not a riddle with a palpable answer) ; 
secondly, for whom does she dress ; 
and, thirdly, how does she dress ? 

She dressed herself in the first 
instance ina canopy of fig leaves and 
thereafter more fully for reasons of 
modesty and comfort. Now in these 
days she uncovers herself as much as 
she dare and goes through agonies 
of discomfort because of the goddess 
or demon, Fashion. She attires her- 
self gaily with gewgaws of bright 
colours, jewellery, and furs to hide 
from herself and us the indisputable 
fact that Nature in selecting us as 
the superior animal gave us men the 
superior shape. You deny it, ladies ? 
Go to any swimming baths or play- 
ground or playing fields, or indeed 
anywhere where man _ disporteth 
himself, and you will find the 
majority are well-proportioned, long- 
limbed, and active ; but oh, and alas, when 
we see the smart and the beautilul and the 
handsome Julia, Diana, or Chloe at the sea- 
side, robbed for the moment of her armour 
and accessories, what a shock it gives an 
appreciator of all that is truly beautiful. 
Either little trotty legs—not at one with the 
over-long body it is their duty to support 
—or the general outline, knock-kneed and 
angular or fine but floppy : how seldom 
it is that one meets anyone who even 
approaches the ideal that the artistic per- 
ception of the ages has set in front of us. 

And again, who do they dress for? 
And as that has been so often debated I 
will not enlarge upon the question, but in 
my opinion they dress first of all for other 
women, which brings in the power of the 
purse, the consequent swift. change of 
fashion, extravagance, and the like; and, 
secondly, for us—that is, firstly, for their 


DRIESS. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF 


contained on this page from any of his fair readers. 


WOMEN’S GREATEST FAILURE— 
By a Turning Worm. 


natural enemies and, secondly, for their 
natural protectors. 

And after all, how do they dress? 
What is the result of their endless discus- 
sions, their lavish expenditure, their inter- 
minable fittings? Taking it on a whole 
and disregarding brilliant exceptions— 
badly, utterly and absolutely badly. The 
fashion is small hats, and ‘the lady with 
the mushroom face, the fat-faced, the 
square-headed and large-faced lady will 
inevitably follow regardless of its---in their 
case—ridiculous appearance and inade- 
quate covering ; au contraive, should the 
prevailing style be the large hat, the 
small and diminutive-featured and short 
and chubby face envelopes itself in the 
largest it can find and suffers temporary 


Little Prince Wilhelm of Prussia 


extinction. As far as dress goes how few 
of them realise that the Creator was ever 
a perfect architect or are content to follow 
the lines he laid down in our construction. 
The crinoline, at times indecent and 
always useless, was succeeded by that 
abomination of desolation, the bustle, 
which artificially enlarging a certain and 
not the most picturesque portion of their 
anatomy woman called “a dress im- 
prover.’ Ye gods! 

This in its time was succeeded. by 
high sleeves, bulging sleeves, knotty 
sleeves, salad-oil-pot sleeves, and others, 
throwing the whole body out of propor- 
tion. Bell skirts, baby hats—usually on 
the most unbabyish faces—low necks in 
the daytime, which besides being gene- 
rally unbecoming expose the wearer to 
colds and worse, and now they are all in 
high necks, bless them! with huge frills 


60 


GERMANY’S FUTURE KAISER 


from which the head emerges 

wearily like the knucklebone of 

a ham. In the evening they 

usually cut the line of the arm 

by allowing a large gap between Oo 
the evening-dress sleeve and their 

gloves. If they are kind enough 

to raise their skirts on a muddy day we 
catch a glimpse of that loveliest of lines. 
between the knee and the ankle com- 
pletely spoilt by being cut half-way up the 
leg by a boot, and that usually too wide 
at the top. But space does not allow to 
enlarge upon the thousand palpable errors 
which thousands of the sex commit every 
day. And then, besides not knowing what 
to wear, how very few of them know when 


to wear it. When we men slioot, we 
dress for shooting. When.we hunt, 
every garment is suitable for the 


object ‘Tor which it is worn. But 
the sex. They go to a shoot as 
for a walk on the pavements; they 
Skate in enormous hats at Prince’s ; 
they will not drag their hair back for 
hunting but fluff it out like a picture 
post card; they go down the river 
in Worth’s creations; they think an 
utterly impossible tartan covers a 
multitude of sins in the way of 
“cut ’’; when they go north, and last 
but not least when bathing, they 
prevent all possibility of natation 
by wearing a sort of skirtet half-way 
between the knee and the ankle, 
covering—or rather not covering—a 
pair of tube- -shaped trouserines of 
more than ordinary ugliness. 

Ihave said enough, perhaps more 
than enough, to open your eyes to 
the great fallacy that women know 
how to dress. It is, I know, very 
easy to criticise, but did space permit 

I could give a constructive policy 
which might be studied with advan- 
tage by the fair sex, and asit isa few 
broad points may not come amiss, 

(1) Study your face and figure 
carefully, not in senseless hope, fear. 
or admiration but with a view to 
decide what points are to be brought 
out, what hidden. 

(2) Make up your mind to adopt 
the styles Nature has fitted you for. 

If you are babyish, dress babyish (it 
will attract the manly, the fat, and 
the old men), and do not wear stiff 
collars, severe clothes, or enormous 
hats; aim for soft frills and fluffs and 
things. Ifofsevere style, be bold and 
severe (weakly men will fall before you) ; 
copy the neatness of a well-dressed man. 

(3) Having decided your style stick to 
it, and modify it only slightly to suit the 
prevailing fashions. 

(4) Remember black or white or black 
and white please all men, and are above 
criticism from any women, so if lacking 
in. colour cleverness make them your 
mainstay, only going into colours alter 
careful consideration and advice from a 
true—not a “ dearest ’—Iriend. 

(5) Remember that primarily clothes 
have a use and every distinct article has 
an obser Long skirts do not look well 
to walk in, a ‘peekaboo blouse. has no 
justification. Neither has an enormous 
hat unless it turns the rain. 

(6) To adapt a famous motto, the 
secret of good dressing is—‘“ Simplicité ! 


Simplicité ! ioe oujours simplicité ! 4 
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Jhe Yarisian Diamond Company. 


An Important Stockh 
of Jewelled Combs 
in the most 
Fashionable Designs. 


Pearls 


A Spécialite. 


The Company’s New Catalogue is now ready, and 
will be forwarded, post free, upon application. 


85, New Bond Street; 143, Regent Street; 37, 38, & 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


(Opposite Marshall & Snelgrove’s.) (Facing Liberty's, Chesham House.) (Burlington Gardens End.) 
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THE LATEER 


THE ESCAPADES OF 
LADY EVA—cont. 


full of sport, which was his business, being 
in the Grenadiers only proving an occa- 
sional recreation. 

“T say, let’s chuck this and wander 
out.” 

* All right,” assented Eva. 

Lord Arthur proposed having a look 
at the cars. Over thirty were parked 
with not one chauffeur about. ; 

“See, here is a jolly car. Let’s go 
fora spin. ‘There are a lot of fur rugs to 
wrap round you.” 

“Only five minutes then,” 
lated, quite ready. 

“Barely that if you like; 
turn round the lake.” 

“Delicious. What’s the car?” as he 
enveloped her with soft thick wraps.. 

“Oh, one of these new Italian S.P.A. 
They say they are the best in the world. 
I’ve never driven one in my life, but that 
does not matter.” 

Half-an-hour hence there was a hue 
and cry for Lady Eva. Where had she 
disappeared to? And then into the 
middle of the ballroom came a dripping, 
sopping, mud-and-slime-covered _ be- 
draggled figure. It was she,and with her 
face ‘twitching with laughter she ran up 
to the duchess. 

“ Oh, mother, I thought you'd be in a 
fright. Lord Arthur and I went for a spin. 
He could not manage the car and we’ve 
all been in the lake. I think the car’s 
there now. I’m going to change.” 

“Change! You'll go to bed, and stay 
there. You've disgraced your first ball.” 

“Well, I have enjoyed it.” And as 
she passed Lady Muriel she whispered, 
“Tt was only that beastly skid which 


Eva stipu- 


just one 


THE SMALLEST WAIST IN LONDON 


Apropos of the portrait of Mdlle. Polaire recently published in this paper, 

and with the statement that she possesses the smallest waist in the world, 

we have received from a correspondent the above picture of Miss M—, a 

Kensington lady, who has a waist which measures less than 16 in. over her 

dress. For the information of lady readers we divulge no secret in stating 
that she wears 134-in. corsets and has 44-in. heels to her shoes 
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THE FULFILMENT— 


continued. 
now that as she arranged the sola 


cushion more comfortably beneath his 
head a piece of her veil fanned by a 
breeze from the open window blew across 
his face and covered his chest and neck 
for an instant like a black winding sheet. 
He was horribly pale, but Mrs. Brown was 
paler; yet she was a woman of boundless 
sell-control, for I had tested it more than 
once. I felt his pulse. ‘Sal volatile,” I 
said, and-she-went-quietly- and brought 
some. He swallowed it and opened his 
eyes. 

“Tt’s all up,’ he said, and I knew he 
spoke truth. Then his gaze wandered 
round the room and he saw Mrs. Brown. 

“ Alice,” he said, and I thought it was 
a name out of the past suggested by de- 
lirium, but she answered to it’ and knelt 
beside him once more. 

“Why — how ?”’ he began; ‘aber his 
breath bothered him. “Please go,” he 
begged of me, and perceiving that there 
was more than death to be reckoned with 
I went. 

Ten minutes later in white tearless 
composure she called me. 

Ryle Darrick had passed with a little 
smile on his face. 

All the necessary heart-breaking ar- 
rangements~she-and- I-made-between us, 
but she offered me no explanation, and | 
never asked one. 

Only some days later as I was re- 
packing the books to send to a nephew 
in London in accordance with the terms 
of his will I came across ‘‘ Some Records 
of a Notable Family,” open as | had lelt 
it on the fateful morning. 

And I wondered about that one little 
month ; yes, I wondered — very exceed- 
ingly. THE END 


put the break on my _ second _pro- 
posal.”’ THE END 
JHE PR SENUIEF 


Revival of the 

“Brilliant Bath” 
of 

Olden Days. 
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Latest Appliances and Methods of Treat- 
ment in combination with the 


HOT MINERAL SPRINGS OF EUROPE. 


TWO HOURS FROM LONDON. 


™* MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


PREVENTS the Hair from falling off. 
RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR. 

18 NOT A DYE. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers,, 
- Price 33. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


Prepared only by the ANoLo-Amenican Davo Co., Ltd. 
83, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


FortAN BA HS 


Durable and Accurate. 
Of all Watchmakers and Jewellers. 
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‘SPA_OF THE BRITISH a E 


THE ABBEY, Ba“, 


to 
£40 


Ancient City. 
Magnificent 
Roman Remains. 


Historic Houses. 
3 % 


Sufferers from Gout and Rheumatism should 
write for Illustrated Guide, sent Post Free. 


“e 


ADDRESS : 


SECRETARY, GRAND PUMP ROOM, BATH. 


EVANS’ ANTISEPTIC THROAT PASTILLES 
are without an equal for quickly relieving Hoarseness 
and Soreness ofthe Throat. Also invaluable for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis and other throat and chest affections, 
. Can be obtained of all Chemists and 
Stores at 1/- and 4/6 per box, 


» Hanover St. Liverp'l. 


Ask for* Evans ” 

Pastilles and see 

you get them, Be- 
S ware of the numer- 
ous imitations, 


J.iverpoo!l Throat 
Hospi tal. 


ooo N S aurisepmic 
PASTILLES 
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JOHN BARKER ® C2 


WINTER 


CLEARANGE SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


BARGAINS 


IN EIGHTY DEPARTMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Satin Rajah Gowns 


ORIGINAL CREATION for EVENING WEAR. 


INCOMPARABLE VALUE. 


Stocked in Turquoise, Pink, Reseda, Helio, Cream, 
Shrimp, Grey, Purple. 


An extra charge of 10s. if made to special measure 
Gen days must be allowed. 


rarer QOLTT to Wean. 
JOHN BARKER & Co., Ltd., Costumiers, 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. T. 1701-29/11 


THRESHER : 
‘& GLENNY | POETS AT A 1aelus 


wus || PQP-TN-T AW. ||| anaes 


and H.R.H, The Princess of Wales. 
By RUMOUR’S AGENCY. 


T. 1700—39/11 T. 1683—49/6 


THE WORLD FAMED 


LADIES’ 
HAND-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 


SHIRTS & BLOUSES, 
TROUSSEAUX, &c. 


We do not vouch for \the authenticity of these poems, which are 
supplied through Rumour's Agency, but they serve to show how wide- 
spread is the popular interest in the Game of Pop-in-Taw. 


Hear Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE - 


Oh, Pop-in-Taw! pleasure of peoples, 
By Peers and Philosophers played! 

'Tis sublime as the summits of steeples, 
The steelie surmounting the spade! 

Though the cold and the Kaiser are chronic! 
And at clauses Conservatives claw, 

I can capture the cardboard that's conic! 

I play Pop-in-Taw. 


on 


wie me, nn be pant 
ort 


The Angelus Player-Piano is the ORIGINAL 

invention, & contains master patents of the 
greatest importance, the product of three 
generations of Inventive Musical Genius. 


THE MELODANT. ine? Scr Ue PANO. 
PLAYER have been still further enhanced by 


recent Patented Invention. The melody is made by its 
use to predominate over the accompaniment and each 


Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON follows with a favourite triolet :— 


Here's a present for Rose 
From her brother-in-law ! 
Is it candies? Who knows? 

Here's a present for Rose, 
How her joy it o'erflows! 
"Tis the gay Pop-in-Taw ! 
Here's a present for Rose 
From her brother-in-law. 


note in the central or inspired part of the composition 
given its full value, 


THE PHRASING LEVER, orice eves va 
ation of tempo, enabling the performer to answer per- 


fectly the technical,intellectual,and emotional demands 
of the most simple or difficult music. 


Then Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING indignantly responds :— 


Then you returned to your tables, The other excl devices ofthe Ar sallcombine to 
And back to the party had flown, renderitthepr notably theMELODY 


7 » silvery shine 2 elie BUTTONS, for bri: re eauties of any melody at 
R Cpe the Sine ae crane ecole Bette DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, which impart 


the ‘pla ant, resilient, human-like toucn to the keys. 


THE ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD 


NIGHTDRESS 


Trimmed Fine . Sir W. S. GILBERT swells the chorus :— PLAYER- PIANO combines all the greatest features 
IN MULL or Muslin Embroidery The Pop-in-Taw sharp whom anyone catches, Hacer t A Senin ene word: renownedinstruments 
j j ite severe c é »oclie: ) > 

NAINSOOK. and Insertion. His doom is:quite severe; of other eminent makers. ; 


He's made to play for an eight hours’ day, 


NEW AND EXQUISITE DESIGNS. In a light that's none too clear !* 


THE ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER (33) ii 


Sample Garments sent on Approval All day he pops in his marvellous matches, play any Grand orUpright Piano; isadjusted and removed 
on receipt of Trade Reference. With bats the worse for wear, 2 from the Piano in an autiful in design and 
ILLUSTRATED PricE List ON APPLICATION. For he plays alone with a pyramid cone, appearance, it contains xclusive features which 


And his steelie’s shape is square. have mad ngelus supreme. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No, 42. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 42, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w, 


THRESHERs GLENNY 


152153. Strand, London WC 
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CANINE CELEBRITIES ON SHOW.’ 


MRS. T. E. HOPKINS’S PUG, DEODORA MODEL MRS. A. G. STURGEON’S OAK LEAF 


Winner of three first prizes at the show A first prizewinner—commended highly on body points 


MRS. L. H. CARD'S MALTESE CHAMPION, SNOWFLAKE MRS. R. MCGEE WITH HER COLLIE, MAJOR PAT 


A first prizewinner 4 winner of two firsts and one third prize 


MRS. .C. ASHTON CROSS’S PEKINESE, CHUERH OF ALDERBOURNE MISS _L. A. PAULL’S IRISH TERRIER, PLAYBOX 


One of the toy dogs shown Winner of four first prizes and one special 


The recent open show of the Wimbledon and District Canine Association held at the Royal Horticultural Hall brought over 500 entries, and some fine 
dogs were shown by the competitors. The classes in all cases were most representative, and above are seen some of the winning dogs 
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and Simplicity 


are the keynotes of Lanchester 
excellence. 


and graceful carriage work make the Lanchester |} 
an ideal ladies’ car. Ease of running—simplicity 
of construction—mechanical perfection are amongst 
its many other merits. 


Catalogues describing the four and six cylinder 
types—also the new wheel-steered car, free on 


application to 
™ THE LANCHESTER MOTOR Co., Ltd, y 
e BIRMINGHAM. Byes 


London: 311 Oxford Street, W. 
Manchester: 38 King Street, W. 


SPEEDOMETERS 


ENGINE- 
REVOLUTION 
INDICATORS. 


ELLIOTT BROS., we genTelosrams: 


Elliottize, London.” 
36, Leicester Square, and € Telephone: 5 
Century Works, Lewisham. BOT ATS sata oan 


MARICH CIGARETTES 


The Standard of By Special Appointment 
luxury in Smoking; rae og to 
made from the purest && ditolete ae pn WALES 
Turkish Tobacco. ° DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
Their exquisite > 
qualities satisfy the A 
Supplied to many of the 
most, citical: Tastes. leading Naval and Mili- 


P tary Messes and Clubs. 


A solid leather 
cigarette case con- 
taining a sample 
of these famous 
Cigarettes will be 100 sent 
sent to anyone post free 
enclosing a postal 
order (or stamps) > for 6/6. 
for 1/6, and men- 
tioning this paper. 
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V. MARICH & CO. (MALTA), Dept. tT. BILLITER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


er 


makes a 
splendid offer. 


Under the simple conditions printed below, 
LEMCO will give you, FREE, A LEMCO 
THERMOS FLASK-—as sold at 21/- 
gas- KEEPS LEMCO HOT FOR 24 HOURS “®] 


This flask is a perfect treasure in kitchen, sickroom and night nursery 
alike. No mother, nurse, invalid, traveller, sportsman, or doctor should 
be without one. The Lemco Thermos Flask 
cannot get out of order, requires no heat, 


methylated spirits, or chemicals, and with Mn 


LEMCO THERMOS FLASK yee 
FREE IF YOU USE i: 
LEMCO 


(Offered by arrangement with Thermos, Ltd.) 


N 


Simply send, before December rst, 1909, Lemco Weight 
Coupons representing 7 Ibs. of Lemco, and the Flask 
is yours by return, \ To get a Flask sooner, you may send 
5 lb. weight coupons and 7/6 deposit. 
or 3 lb. ” » 10/- ce 
Deposit returned on receipt of balance of coupons 
Weight coupons under capsule oe jar. Insist 
on Lemco, which is the original and poly) 
genuine Liebig’s Extract of Beef— 
don’t ask for Liebig’s Extract f 


Lemco 
Bonus 
Office, 
4, 
Lloyd's THERMOS 
Avenue, epi 
London, 
2C. 
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& Co., Lid. 
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ADLER CARS 


WINNERS OF 
2 FIRST PRIZES (SILVER CUPS) in Classes B and CG. 
2,000 Miles International Touring Car Trials, 1908. 


LIST OF NEW MODELS FOR 1909, 
Fitted with “MORGAN” Standard Bodies. 


7 h.p. ADLER, Two-seated . we £180 
12 h.p. 9 ¥3 4 . «w £280 
12 h.p. 9 Side- entrance iit de 2206 
15 h.p. 99 ” 33 tek 3 £426 
20 h.p. 7 9 a ws £546 
30 h.p. 9 9 ¥3 ho 2.3) 8726 
40 h.p. ‘9 ” ” £850 


MOTOR BODY Specialists, Manufacturers of Brock’s Patent Self-acting 
Cape Cart Hood, opened and closed by occupant from inside of car ; 
Trade supplied with fittings complete at 8 gns ; and sole makers 
of the ‘*Cromwell’’ Patent Folding Wind Screen. 


127, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
10,OLD BOND ST.,W. 


Stylish Durable 


MOTOR BODIES 
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times more durable, non-slipping, equally resilient, as light, 
and less destructive to the roads than is the ordinary 
pneumatic tyre. Again, as far as personal experience is 
concerned, one can only say experience of the device is yet 
to be furnished. 


Motor with Movable Crank-shaft. 
n connection with the development of other parts of 

horseless vehicles, however, I may say that I have seen 
a practical liquid-fuel explosion motor with a shifting crank- 
shalt despite the fact that the mere notion of such a thing 
savours at first thought of mechanical insanity; but then 
in matters of motor envineering the impossible of to-day 
becomes the accepted practice of to-morrow. Indeed, if 
pioneers had not courageously laboured in direct contra- 
vention of preconceived engineering theories we should not 
have such a thing asa motorcar to-day; lence the only 
thing that can be foretold with certainty is that whatever 
part of a horseless vehicle still seems expensive, friable, 
power-absorbing, unnecessarily weighty, noisy, or other- 
wise undesirable will in due course be superseded by ideal 
methods. For example, for many years it was impossible 
to get metal that would stand the enormous strain imposed 
bv transmitting power through gears, but we have no soqner 
learned how to do so than we are grumbling at the gear- 
box of to-day, not because the spurs chip or break but on 
account of the loss of power in transmission as well as of 
the weight and 
the noise of that 
Pact. Ofe the 
mechanism, 
Hydraulic and 
Pneumatic Power 
Transmission. 
[t is true that 

the future of 
the motor car as 
of nearly all 
engineering lies 
very largely in 
the hands of the 
metallurgist, but 
there are  direc- 
tions in which his 
labours may be 
largely dispensed 
with, and the 
eear-box of to- 
day, which is in 
a sense one of his 
greatest triumphs, 
is a case in point. 
Having taxed the 
hardest workable 
material we know, 
metal, to the ut- 


ALL THAT 


most men = are 
seeking to super- 
sede it by the 


softest things known to us, namely, by liquids as in the 
various forms of hydraulic transmission, and latest of all by 
compressed heated air, which seems to be the most successful 
form of pneumatic power transmission yet devised, the 
Scotch inventor having evolved the notion of saving bulk 
and weight by heating the compressed air with the result 
that pneumatic-power transmission is likely to be tried in 
connection with commercial motor vehicles in the near 
future. Thus is modern engineering one unending series of 
jumping from one extreme to the other, for if we have a 
seeming need for something rigid for transmitting power as 
in-the matter of gears we no sooner evolve steels practically 
to the limits of requirements in that connection than we 
plunge to the other extreme and start working on the most 
non-resisting and fluent substances conceivable such as 
water and air, seemingly because there appears to be most 
room for development in that connection in the way of 
saving wear and tear, dissipation of power, noise, weight, 
and cost. 


% 


Scottish Club’s New Home. 


if give an illustration on the previous page of the clubhouse 

that has just been acquired by the Scottish Automobile 
Club in Glasgow, and which is an acquisition that should 
serve to increase its popularity among motorists in the north. 


SPORTING AND COUNTRY HOUSE SUPPLEMENT. 


WAS LEFT OF THEM 


The scene after the fire at Mr. Huntley Walker’s residence at Pickhurst Mead near Bromley. The 

destruction of Mr. Huntley Walker's splendidly-equipped garage with fourteen cars, so ably 

depicted in the above photograph, represents a heavy loss. Two of the cars were racers, one 

of them being of 150 h.p. and valued at £2, 

45-h.p. Mercédés, and a Darracq racer, on which Mr. Walker established records at Brooklands 
and Ostend, are included in the general wreck seen above 
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‘Render unto Caesar.” 

had an experience a few evenings ago such as one is 

likely to look back to in years to come as being one of 
the landmarks in the development of a movement of 
immense importance to mankind, for it chanced that I found 
myself the only intruder in the editorial offices of the first 
weekly publication in this country to be devoted exclusively 
to the subject of flying, my intrusion being at the very moment 
when the initial number was being sent to press. “‘ Flight ” 
is the official organ of the Aero Club of the United Kingdom 
and is published at id.; it takes as non-technical a form 
as possible so that the subject of aerial travel may be 
brought within the range of a wide public to the end 
of developing the movement more rapidly. The fact that 
Mr. Stanley Spooner, ever a pioneer, is responsible for the 
production ensures that however lean the years it may 
have to live through he will not falter until the publication 
shall have accomplished its mission. He sets out knowing 
that the task he has undertaken is one of spadework which 
many who have pondered the matter do not care to commit 
themselves to despite eagerness to secure the credit of being 
the first to establish a weekly organ devoted to flying, but 
“Flight” is so admirably planned and produced that I do 
not think its financial history will be a troubled one even 
in its early days. It is worth remembering that the first 
motor paper published has never made a loss since it was 
launched twelve years ago. eke iW Joy 


A Good Policy. 
“The policy of 

Sidney Stra- 
ker and Squire, 
Ltd., of devoting 
their entire ener- 
gies to the con- 
struction and sale 
of the one special 
model for next 
season is already 
proving to be a 
very wise and 
sensible one, and 
these experienced 
‘makers are likely 
‘to be very busy 
during the com- 
ing year with 
their new smart 
14-16-h.p.  four- 
cylinder cars, 
which they are 
placing on the 
market fitted with 
two-seated, four- 
seated, and lght 
runabout bodies. 
This beautifully- 
designed and 
soundly-con- 
structed vehicle is undoubtedly exactly what is wanted, 
and it can certainly be classed with the very best cars of 
the day. 


000. Four Weigel cars, a six-cylinder Napier, a 


Fair Weather. 


With the ice and snow a thing of the past, at least at the 

time these lines are penned the weather is set fair, 
motorists have been out and about in large numbers the last 
week-end, and one is already tempted to look forward to 
balmy spring days and long runs. Although, of course, 
there must be many dirty days ahead before winter has 
completely passed one is tempted to be already impatient 
for settled fair weather again. 


The Progress of the Motor Cab. 


Ore sometimes hears that the number of motor cabs. now 

in service in the metropolis amply fills the demand 
and that no further extension of activity in the use of these 
vehicles is to be expected. That this is not so may be 
gathered from the fact that the Dunlop repair works at 
Acton Vale, W., are kept busier than ever. There is com- 
paratively little private-car tyre-repairing at this season of 
the year, but the company’s staff is kept at the height of 
activity renovating motor-cab tyres. 
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Pearls 


A Spécialite. 


85, New Bond Street ; 


(Opposite Marshall & Snelgrove’s.) 


THE TATLER 


She Parisian Diamond Gompany. 


& 


Gre—e—e 
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An Important Stoch 
of Jewelled Combs 
in the most 
Fashionable Designs. 


The Company’s New Catalogue is now ready, and 
will be forwarded, post free, upon application. 


143, Regent Street; 37, 38, & 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


(Facing Liberty’s, Chesham House.) (Burlington Gardens End.) 
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THE FULFILMENT— 


continued. 


THE ESCAPADES OF 
LADY EVA—cont. 


full of sport, which was his business, being 
in the Grenadiers only proving an occa- 
sional recreation. 

“T say, let’s chuck this and wander 
out.” 

“All right,” assented Eva. 

Lord Arthur proposed having a look 
at the cars. Over thirty were parked 
with not one chauffeur about. : 

“See, here is a jolly car. Let's go 
fora spin. ‘There are a lot of fur rugs to 
wrap round you.” 

“Only five minutes then,” Eva stipu- 
lated, quite ready. 

“Barely that if you like; just one 
turn round the lake.” 

“Delicious. What’s the car?’ as he 
enveloped her with soft thick wraps.. 

“Oh, one of these new Italian S.P.A. 
They say they are the best in the world. 
I’ve never driven one in my life, but that 
does not matter.” 

Half-an-hour hence there was a hue 
and cry for Lady Eva. Where had she 
disappeared to? And then into the 
middle of the ballroom came a dripping, 
sopping, mud-and-slime-covered _be- 
drageled figure. It was she, and with her 
face twitching with laughter she ran up 
to the duchess. : 

“Oh, mother, I thought you’d be in a 
fright. Lord Arthur and I went for a spin. 
He could not manage the car and we've 
all been in the lake. I think the car’s 
there now. I’m going to change.” 

“Change! You'll go to bed, and stay 
there. You've disgraced your first ball.” 


now that as she arranged the sola 
cushion more comfortably beneath his 
head a piece of her veil fanned by a 
breeze from the open window blew across 
his face and covered his chest and neck 
for an instant like a black winding sheet. 
He was horribly pale, but Mrs. Brown was 
paler ; yet she was a woman of boundless 
self-control, for I had tested it more than 
once. I felt his pulse. ‘Sal volatile,” I 
said, and-she-went~-quietly- and brought 
some. He swallowed it and opened his 
eyes. 

“Tt's all up,” he said, and I knew he 
spoke truth. Then his gaze wandered 
round the room and he saw Mrs. Brown. 

“ Alice,” he said, and I thought it was 
a name out of the past suggested by de- 
lirium, but she answered to it and knelt 
beside him once more. eat 

“Why — how?” he began; then his 
breath bothered him. ‘Please go,’ he 
begged of me, and perceiving that there 
was more than death to be reckoned with 
I went. 

Ten minutes later in white tearless 
composure she called me. 

Ryle Darrick had passed with a little 
smile on his face. 

All the necessary heart-breaking ar- 
rangements she and I made-between us, 
but she offered me no explanation, and | 
never asked one. 

Only some days later as I was re- 
packing the books to send to a nephew 
in London in accordance with the terms 
of his will I came across “‘ Some Records 


“Well, I have enjoyed it.’ And as THE SMALLEST WAIST IN LONDON of a Notable Family,’ open as I had lelt 
she passed Lady Muriel she whispered, ee reene Pe BC onan Of Malle. Polaire peceul vs Bublisted. in ibs paper, it on the fateful morning. 
A '% Je: : and with in t f q i 
“Tt was only that. beastly skid which we have pene eave ercorrespentent tie abauaieichire of NRSEM et a And I wondered about that one little 


put the break on my second pro- Kensington lady, who has a waist which measures less than 16 in. over her month; yes I wondered — very exceed- 
al.” te dress. For the information of lady readers we divulge no secret in stating mel eee 2 eae 
posal. THE END that she wears 133-in. corsets and has 43-in. heels to her shoes ingly. THE END 


THE PREMIER SPA OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


as Fora BATHS yx THE ABBEY, Bask, | ns oT 
Revival of the 


Ancient City. 
“Brilliant Bath” 


Magnificent 


of Roman Remains. 
Olden Days. Historic Houses. 
% ~ 


Sufferers from Gout and Rheumatism should 
write for Illustrated Guide, sent Post Free. 
% 


Latest Appliances and Methods of Treat- 
ment in combination with the 


HOT MINERAL SPRINGS OF EUROPE. 
ADDRESS: 


SECRETARY, GRAND PUMP ROOM, BATH. 


TWO HOURS FROM LONDON. 


EVANS’ ANTISEPTIC THROAT PASTILLES 
are without an equal for quickly relieving Hoarseness 
and Soreness ofthe Throat. Also invaluable for Coughs, 


T H E = [ Colds, Bronchitis and other throat and chest affections. 
E » 4 C fi h | fe Can be obtained of all Chemists and 
M : f oe Stores at 1/- and 4/6 per box. 


Ae sas 
PREVENTS the Hair from falling off. Liverpoo! Throat Pirie ites ” 
Ask for vans 


RESTORES Grey or White Hair toits | Hospital. aS, 
SS ae | Tas + WE es 


zs NOT A DYE. ware of the numer- 
Durable and Accurate. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers,, ous imitations. 
Of all Watchmakers and Jewellers. 


Hanover St, Liverp'l. 


“TO STRENOCTHEN ANP IMPROVE 
THE VOICE 


EVAN S’ “we 
PASTILLES 


" 


- Price 38. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


Prepared only by the ANoLo-Amenican Drua Co., Lta. 
88, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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WINTER 


CLEARANCE SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


BARGAINS 


IN EIGHTY DEPARTMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Satin Rajah Gowns 


ORIGINAL CREATION for EVENING WEAR. 


I NCOMPARABLE VALUE. 


Stocked in Turquoise, Pink, Reseda, Helio, Cream, 
Shrimp, Grey, Purple. 


An extra charge of 10s. if made to special measure 
Gen days must be allowed. 


peter 2, 9/ | I Sn 
JOHN BARKER @ Co., Ltd., Costumiers, 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


T. 1701—-29/11 T. 1700—39/11 T. 1631—49/6 


THE WORLD FAMED 


-THRESHER lig 09 
‘& GLENNY | POETS AT rinaelus 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
a 


and H.R.H, The Princess of Wales. 
By RUMOUR’S AGENCY. 


LADIES’ 
HAND-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 


SHIRTS & BLOUSES, 
TROUSSEAUX, &c. 


We do not vouch for \the authenticity of these poems, which are 
supplied through Rumour's Agency, but they serve to show how wide- 
spread is the popular interest in the Game of Pop-in-Taw. 


Hear Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE ‘'— 


Oh, Pop-in-Taw! pleasure of peoples, 
By Peers and Philosophers played! 

'Tis sublime as the summits of steeples, ooo, sth? 
The steelie surmounting the spade! . - 

Though the cold and the Kaiser are chronic! 
And at clauses Conservatives claw, 

I can capture the cardboard that's conic! 

I play Pop-in-Taw. 


The Angelus Player-Plano is the ORIGINAL 
invention, & contains master patents of the 


Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON follows with a favourite triolet :— 


Here’s a present for Rose 
From her brother-in-law ! 
Is it candies? Who knows? 

Here’s a present for Rose, 
How her joy it o’erflows! 
'Tis the gay Pop-in-Taw ! 
Here's a present for Rose 
From her brother-in-law. 


melody is made by its 
ompaniment and each 
art of the composition 


use to predominate over the a 
note in the central or inspired 
given its full value. 


THE PHRASING LEVER, oo croiiny every sar 
ation of tempo, enabling the performer to answer per- 


fectly the technical, intellectual,and emotional demands 
of the most simple or difficult music. 


Then Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING indignantly responds :— 


Then you returned to your tables, The other exclusive devices ofthe Angelus all combine to 


a B pa y ha y render itthe pre inentPl ino,notably theMELODY 
F eet Lear Pet F a Reraateh BUTTONS, for bringing out the beauties ofeny melody at 
here the Mioterciree Be thareoke will,and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, which impart 


the pliant, resilient, human-like touch to the keys. 


THE ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD 
bines all the greatest fe: : 
PLAYER-PIANO crtwo worid renownedinstruments 
in one case. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos 

of other eminent makers. 


THE ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER fiir) i 
play any Grand orUpright Piano; isadjusted and removed 
from t jano in a i eautitul in design and 
, it contain clusive features which 
the Angelus 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No, 42. 


ILLUSTRATED PricE List ON APPLICATION. 
J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


THRESHER: GLENNY RL apr le At a edger 


152153. Strand, London WC | 7 233, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 


Sir W. S. GILBERT swells the chorus :— 


The Pop-in-Taw sharp whom anyone catches, 
His doom is quite severe, 

He’s made to play for an eight hours’ day, 
In a light that’s none too clear !* 

All day he pops in his marvellous matches, 
With bats the worse for wear, 

For he plays alone with a pyramid cone, 

And his steelie’s shape is square. 


NIGHTDRESS Trimmed Fine . 
IN MULL or Muslin Embroidery 
NAINSOOK. and Insertion. 
NEW AND EXQUISITE DESIGNS. 


Sample Garments sent on Approval 
on receipt of Trade Reference. 
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CANINE CELEBRITIES ON SHOW.’ 


MRS. A. G. STURGEON’S OAK LEAF 


MRS. T. E. HOPKINS’S PUG, DEODORA MODEL 


A first prizewinner—commended highly on body points 


Winner of three first prizes at the show 


MRS. R. MCGEE WITH HER COLLIE, MAJOR PAT 


MRS. L. H. CARD’S MALTESE CHAMPION, SNOWFLAKE 


A first prizewinner 4 winner of two firsts and one third prize 


MRS. .C. ASHTON CROSS’S PEKINESE, CHUERH OF ALDERBOURNE MISS_L. A. PAULL’S IRISH TERRIER, PLAYBOX 


Winner of four first prizes and one special 


Royal Horticultural Hall brought over 500 entries, and some fine 
and above are seen some of the winning dogs 


One of the toy dogs shown 


The recent open show of the Wimbledon and District Canine Association held at the 
dogs were shown by the competitors. The classes in all cases were most representative, 
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